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PROGRESS IN POETRY: A COMPARISON OF THE 
POEMS OF CONRAD FERDINAND MEYER 
AND DETLEV VON LILIENCRON 


What is a poetical subject? What is poetic diction? What 
principles should guide a poet in the selection of a suitable sub- 
ject, in his choice of appropriate words with which to treat his 
theme? These are the perennial problems which every poetic 
generation must meet and solve anew, which have persistently 
occupied and perplexed critics and poets from the day when 
Aristotle wrote the chapters of his Poetics' down to our own day 
when Amy Lowell in a preface to a volume of her poems* ex- 
pounds the canons of her art to an unenlightened public. What 
progress in poetry is possible may perhaps become apparent 
from a comparison of the poems of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer and 
Detlev von Liliencron, two German poets whose poetical works 
happened to appear at approximately the same time in the last 
third of the nineteenth century, but who represent opposite 
poles in their attitudes toward the subject-matter and style of 
verse. 

In two articles appearing earlier in this journal, which treat 
the vocabulary employed in the verses of these two poets,’ I 
have already indicated the chief characteristics of their lan- 
guage. It seems not inappropriate, therefore, to preface this 
third article with a brief historical sketch of the critical theory 
regarding the language and the subject-matter of poetry so that 
the attempts at progress represented by a comparison of the 
characteristic poems of these two very different poets may be 
appraised from the correct historical perspective. 

One important attitude toward the problem of the proper ma- 
terial for poetry and the appropriate manner of its treatment is 
phrased forever in Aristotle’s assertion that the subject of 
tragedy must be “human action, serious, entire, and of some 
magnitude,” and that “the perfection of style *s to be clear with- 
out being mean.’* This point of view prevaued so long among 


1 Aristotle, Poetics, ed. Butcher. Chapters xx, xx1, xx deal with diction. 

? Lowell, Amy, Sword Blades and Poppy Seed, New York, 1914; Men, 
Women and Ghosts, New York, 1916. 

* “The Language of Detlev von Liliencron’s Lyrics and Ballads,” JEGP., 
xxx, 2, (April, 1931), 236-254. “The Language of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s 
Lyric Poems,” JEGP. xxx, 4 (Oct, 1931), 531-556. 

‘ Aristotle, Poetics, ed. Butcher, 81. 
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poets that one hears it echoed across two thousand years by 
Matthew Arnold,’ kept alive in the intervening centuries by 
critics of international influence as alike and different as Lon- 
ginus, Quintilian, Scaliger, Vida, Boileau, so that it came to be 
the predominant opinion of what Matthew Arnold with char- 
acteristic condescension called “‘our age of prose and reason, our 
excellent and indispensable eighteenth century.’ As the eight- 
eenth century in England followed Milton, so the poets of all 
but the last part of the eighteenth century in Germany followed 
Klopstock as a model in the selection of suitable material and 
appropriate methods of its treatment in poetry. 

In thé early seventeenth century Martin Opitz, whose Buch 
von der deutschen Poeterey (1624) was the first attempt to the- 
orize on matters of poetic style in Germany, commenting on the 
necessity for suiting the style to the subject-matter, advocates 
the grand manner of treatment for important and sublime sub- 
jects, “in wichtigen Sachen, da von Géttern, Helden, Kénigen, 
Fiirsten, Stadten und dergleichen gehandelt wird, muss man 
ansehnliche, volle und hefftige Reden vorbringen, und ein Ding 
nicht nur bloss nennen, sondern mit prichtigen hohen Worten 
umschreiben.’” Following him in this love of circumlocution, 
Christian Weise in his Curiése Gedanken von deutschen Versen 
(1691), after distinguishing between the usus familiaris and the 
usus panegyricus, intent on furnishing Etliche Exempel vom hohen 
Stylo,* evolves twelve circumlocutions for the homely phrase, 
“ich will in Garten gehn,” and as many more for “die Tiircken 
sind geschlagen”’;® thereby encouraging a tendency to periph- 
rasis which was later to result in almost unintelligible circum- 
locution.’® Gottsched, the self-appointed literary dictator of early 
eighteenth century Germany, exhibits the conservatism which 
characterizes his Kritische Dichtkunst (1730) by taking a cautious 


5 In the preface to his poems, Ist and 2nd ed. Cf. Shepard, Odell, “The 
Stuff of Poetry,” The Poeiry Review, 1, 5. (Sept., 1916), also Firkins, O. W., 
“The New Movement in Poetry,” New York Nation, Vol. c1, No. 2624, p. 
459. (Oct. 14, 1915). 

* Ward, English Poets, 1, xxxviii ff. 

7 Opitz, Buch von der deutschen Poeterey, ed. Witkowski, 174. 

® Weise, C. G., m1, Sect. 8. 

® Ibid. 128 ff. 

10 Waldberg, M., Die Galante Lyrik, Q. u. F. 56, 94 ff. Cf. Ibid. 95, footnote 
1, for good illustration. 
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stand in his section, Von dblichen W drtern, ‘Wenn z. E. gemeine 
Leute sagen: Der Kopf thut mir wehe; so spricht etwa der Poet: 
Mich schmerzt das Haupt. Jenes hért man taglich, drum klingt 
es nicht: Dieses hért man selten; drum ist es edler und erhabner 
... Doch sind die gemeinen Worter nicht gantz zu verwerfen.” 
... Sogar die gantz niedertrichtigen und pébelhafften Worte 
kénnen einem Poeten nicht gantz verboten werden, wenn 
sie nur nicht wider die Ehrbarkeit laufen.’"" He contends that 
the character of the poem and the judgment of the poet must de- 
cide the choice of words. Rationalistic, he insists above all else on 
clearness and therefore condemns periphrases which obscure the 
meaning. Commenting, for example, on Besser’s phrase, “Der 
Sonnen-gierige Benister hoher Hiigel, der Adler,” Gottsched 
queries, ‘Wer solte sichs wohl einbilden, dass dieses einen Adler 
bedeutet, wenn ers nicht selbst dazu gesetzt hitte.””” 

Bodmer and Breitinger, championing the cause of imagina- 
tion over reason, favor the natural and the wonderful over the 
probable for the subject-matter and style of poetry. In his Kri- 
tische Dichtkunst (1740) Breitinger considers it “‘Pflicht in einem 
Gedichte von himmlischen Personen die Rede iiber die gemeine 
Sprache zu erheben.” In such sublime and lofty poems, the 
proper elevation can be preserved only “durch eine ungemeine 
Art des Ausdrucks, der etwas hohes und ungewohntes an sich 
hat.’ When he distinguishes between “‘edle und unedle Wérter”’ 
in the fifth section of his critical treatise entitled, Von der Wiirde 
der Worter, he holds that the principle of selection should be de- 
termined by the subject-matter of the poem so that the result 
may appear natural, “Unter diesen Wértern und Redensarten 
muss demnach eine geschichte Wahl getroffen werden; und diese 
Wahl muss allezeit nach der Wiirde und Beschaffenheit der Sa- 
chen, die man vorstellen will, determiniert werden, weil dieses die 
Haupteigenschaft einer guten Schreibart ist, dass sie natiirlich, 
d.i., den Gedancken und Sachen gemiiss sey.’ Breitinger there- 


" Gottsched, K. D., 190. 

3 Tbid., 199. 

8 Breitinger, K. D. 11, 69 ff. 

“4 Jbid; 1, 226 ff. Not unlike Gottsched, he would on occasion accept low 
and common words, “Uberhaupt zwar haben alle Wérter und Redensarten, auch 
niedrige und pdbelhafte Ausdriickungen und Spriichwérter, wenn sie nur 
nicht gegen die Ehrbarkeit anlauffen, ihren besonderen Ort und Werth in einer 
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fore concludes, ““Diesemnach kommt es in der Wahl und dem 
Gebrauch der Worter und Redensarten lediglich darauf an, dass 
man bestiindig diejenigen vor andern erwihle, welche sich vor 
die Sache, die man dadurch vorstellen will, am besten schicken 
und bey anderen eben denselben Eindruck hervorbringen, den 
der Scribent selbst aus der Vorstellung der Sache bey sich em- 
pfindet.’”"* 

Much under the influence of Boileau who held, “Quoi que 
vous écriviez, évitez ia bassesse,’’ and of the ideals of French 
classicism, which objected to the line in Hamlet, ““Not a mouse 
stirring,’ because a mouse was not a fit subject to be mentioned 
in a tragedy, which together with the epic was considered the 
highest form of literary art, the early eighteenth century in Ger- 
many preferred to restrict the subject-matter and expressions 
of poetry to the sublime. J. E. Schlegel complains of the common 
words in the mouths of the great heroes of the tragic drama, 
“Vor allen Dingen aber muss man sich iiber die grosse Anzahl 
niedriger Wérter beschwéren, welcher der Ubersetzer den 
Grossen, die er abbilden soll, in den Mund leget.’”” Finally 
Klopstock in his first theoretical discussion of poetical lan- 
guage, Von der Sprache der Poesie, asserts at the very beginning 
of his essay “‘dass keine Nation weder in der Prosa noch in der 
Poesie vortrefflich geworden, die ihre poetische Sprache nicht 
sehr merklich von der prosaischen unterschieden hitte.’’!® Else- 
where he avers in his verses, 


Ist dein’ Gedank’ erhaben, dann macht er edler dein edles 
Wort, und zugleich erhéht dieses den rhythmischen Ton. 





gewissen Schreibart.”’ He bases his judgment on Quintilian and Longinus, the 
thirty-first chapter of whose treatise On the Sublime reads in English translation, 

“ ‘Philip,’ says Theopompus, ‘had a genius for stomaching things.’ Now a 
homely expression of this kind is sometimes much more telling than elegant 
language, for it is understood at once since it is drawn from common life, and 


the fact that it is familiar makes it only the more convincing. . . . These phrases 
graze the very edge of vulgarity, but they are saved from vulgarity by their 
expressiveness.” 


4 Breitinger, K. D., 11, 230. 

6 Boileau, 1, 79, cf. Cook, A. S. The Art of Poetry, Boston, 1892. 

17 “Vergleichung Shakespears und Andreas Gryphs bey Gelegenheit des Ver- 
suchs einer gebundenen Ubersetsung von dem Tode des Julius Casar aus den Eng- 
lischen Werken des Shakespeare,” Berlin, 1741, DLD, 26, 71. 

8 Nordischer Aufseher Bd. 1, 26 (1758). 
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Aber, ist dein Wort ein gemeines, so sinkt der erhabne 
Sinn, und solcherlei Wort schwiicht auch die metrische Kraft, 


writing poems which his ode Am meine Freunde describes, 
So fliesst mein Lied auch, ernst und gedankenvoll. 


Such earnest, meditative measures, such sublime subjects and 
noble expression represent the ideal of Klopstock in his odes, and 
in his no less lyrical epic Messias which became a model to be 
imitated and made its author more than any other man the 
creator of the new poetical language in Germany.’® For Klop- 
stock occupied a position of influence in German poetry less im- 
portant perhaps than Milton’s in English poetry, but in some 
respects, comparable. 

Due to Milton’s influence®® in England it was long felt that 
there was only a narrow margin of life suited to poetry, the ele- 
vated and sublime, of which the most notable poetic treatment 
was his own Paradise Lost. In order to obtain the grandeur, vast- 
ness, sublimity, and remoteness from every-day things necessary 
to an adequate presentation of the persons and deeds of Paradise 
Lost, Milton employed a style and diction far removed from 
ordinary speech. The poets following him, admiring the sub- 
limity and exalted character of his verse and wishing to copy it, 
adopted the externals of his style. Accordingly, they made much 
of rare words, Latinisms, compound epithets, periphrases, inver- 
sions of word-order, in an attempt to be unusual and unprosaic. 
Although they treated simple subjects, they used grand diction 
in Milton’s manner, not realizing that, “the strongly Latinic, 
learned, and grandiloquent vocabulary of his epic, though ad- 
mirably adapted to Pandemonic councils and the rebellion of 
archangels, was a dangerous model for mediocre bards who were 
dealing with prosaic themes.’ 

This desire to make poetry more elegant and poetical was 


19 Cf. my article, “The Beginnings of the New Poetic Language in Ger- 
many.” PQ, x, 2, (April, 1931), 138-150. 

2 Havens, R. D., The Influence of Milton on English Poetry 1667-1832. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1922. Cf. also the same author’s “The Poetic Diction of the 
English Classicists,” Kittredge Anniversary Papers. Boston and Londca, 1913. 
Similar material is also accessible in Cowl, R. P., The Theory of Poetry in Eng- 
land, Style and Diction, London 1914, 187-223, and Winchester, C. T., Some 
Principles of Literary Criticism, New York, 1899, 240 ff. 

% Havens, R. D., op. cit., 66. 
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the principal cause of the stilted poetic diction which these men 
employed in their poems. To avoid the commonplace, they fell 
into the habit of using circumlocutions. They were not simply 
afraid of calling a spade a spade, they would not even call a coal 
a coal; instead it was “the sable rock inflammable.” Similarly, 
birds were not merely birds but the “glossy kind” or “plumy 
race,” a hen, not a hen, but “the tame villatic fowl.” Men did 
not take cold baths but they “frequent the gelid cistern,” a 
woman drew off not a stocking but “‘the inverted silk.” A vol- 
cano becomes in the mouth of Thomson, who has at least twelve 
different periphrases for birds, “the infuriate hill that shoots 
the pillared flame.’ 

Thus arose in England the vicious poetic diction which began 
to be objectionable as early as the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and reached its highest development in the early part of the 
eighteenth century (1713-1730) after which it slowly sank into 
disuse.* So strong was its hold however, that as late as 1800 
Wordsworth felt forced to offer an apology for the more natural 
language of his poems in the famous Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads, in which he took pains to point out that poetry finds its 
materials in every object that can interest the human mind, and 
that poetry should employ the living speech of men. ““There 
will also be found in these pieces little of what is usually called 
poetic diction; as much pains has been taken to avoid it as is 
ordinarily taken to produce it; this has been done. . . to bring 
my language near to the language of men.’™ With all this in- 
sistence on simple speech for poetry, as expressed in this preface, 
Wordsworth, nevertheless, calls the robin in a familiar sonnet, 
The Trosachs, ‘‘the pensive warbler of the ruddy breast!” 

Although we are not as clearly informed as to the extent of 
the influence of Klopstock’s poetic language on German poets, 
despite the researches of Petri, * as we are in regard to The In- 
fluence of Milton on English Poetry, we may readily recognize 

@ Havens, Poetic Diction, 441. % Tbid., 443. 

*% Wordsworth, Complete Poetical Works. Cambridge ed., 792. 

* Petri, F., Kritische Beitrage sur Gesch.d. Dichtersprache Klopstocks. (Diss.) 
Greifswald, 1894, also, Nachtrige zur Geschichte der Dichtersprache Klopstocks. 
Wissenschaftliche Beilage su den Schulnachrichten d. Gymnasiums tu Anklam, 
Anklam, 1914. 


™* Under this title are collected the researches on this subject by Havens, 
R. D., to which I am indebted for the information on Milton. 
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how considerable this influence was from the traces of Klop- 
stock’s diction in the youthful productions of Goethe®” and 
Schiller.** If Klopstock never became the important influence in 
matters of style and diction in Germany, which Milton repre- 
sented in England, the reason is to be discovered in the ap- 
pearance of Goethe, whose powerful personality and original 
poetry quite eclipsed Klopstock as a model in poetic practice. 
Klopstock, like Milton and like the poetic movement of which 
he was such an important representative, scorned the common 
and ordinary, and chose as a suitable style and subject-matter 
for his verses the exalted and sublime. Goethe surpassed Klop- 
stock in the most important particular of bringing poetry back 
to the things of this earth and rendering its language more 
natural and simple. While Klopstock’s soaring muse swayed in 
mid-air, looking in vain for a place to land, Goethe’s eye alone 
seemed in fine frenzy rolling, his foot remained always firmly 
fixed on the ground.” The lyrics of the Sesenheimer Liederbuch 
differ from the religious, rhetorical, baroque grandeur of Klop- 
stock’s classicistic odes primarily in the naturalness and sim- 
plicity of their expression.*® 

Still more important than the substitution of simple sub- 
jects and natural expression of Goethe’s early lyrics for the sub- 
lime and majestic style of Klopstock’s muse was the fact that 
Goethe’s later fame fixed the standards of form and expression 
for German poetry in accordance with his own, creating a char- 
acteristic poetic language which has given German lyric poetry 
its individual quality, and the influence of which has been rather 

27 Lyon, O., Goethes Verhdlinis su Klopstock. Leipzig, 1882, 134. Burdach, 
K., Die Sprache des jungen Goethe, 175-178. Waetzoldt, S., Die Jugendsprache 
Goethes, 14 ff. 

28 For the influence of Klopstock on Schiller’s Rauber cf. Boxberger, Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir Phil. u. Pad. 1868, 87 ff., and other articles cited by Minor, J., 
Schiller, Berlin, 1890, 1, 573 ff. 

29 “Die Schranken des Kénnens im Empfinden und in der Sprache Klop- 
stocks liegen .. . in dem erdentfremdeten Schwunge seiner Phantasie, die in 
Verziickung den Boden der Wirklichkeit weit unter sich entschwinden sieht . . . 
Bei Goethe aber ist die Empfindung wie ihr Ausdruck echte, reine, unverfalschte 
Natur.” Biese, A., Paédagogik und Poesie, Berlin, 1908, 1, 160 ff. 

% “‘Was Goethe iiber Klopstock hinausfiihrte, seine Wirkung so viel tiefer 
eindringen liess, war bei aller Schulung an dem grossen Schépfer der neueren 
Dichtersprache die innigere Beriihrung mit Herz und Mund des Volkes.” 
Wolff, E., Der Junge Goethe. Oldenburg, u. Leipzig, 1907, 616. 
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generally felt almost down to our own day.*' Even an investiga- 
tor intent on tracing the influence of the folk-song on nineteenth 
century German verse feels constrained to confess, “It was 
Goethe and not the Wunderhorn which gave the later German 
lyric its vocabulary and scope.’ After the appearance of Goethe 
and Schiller,® it was natural that people should feel ‘‘die héhsten 
meister sin gewesen,’™ and that poets should employ the lan- 


® “eine eigene Sprache fiir seine Poesie, aus der die poetische Darstellung 
bis zu unserer Zeit einen dauernden Gewinn gezogen hat.” Biese, op. cit., 166- 
167. “vom Beginn unserer neueren dichterischen Entwickelung bis auf diesen 
Tag (1908) ist in Deutschland kein lyrischer Ton angeschlagen worden, der 
nicht irgendwie auch bei Goethe klange.” Bartels, G.d.d.L., 129. 

® Allen, P. S. Wilhelm Miiller and the German Volkslied. Diss., Chicago, 
1901, 129. The more’s the pity that there should be so many of these disserta- 
tions on the influence of the Volkslied and no investigation of Goethe’s poetic 
vocabulary. “On est surpris,” says Loiseau, in the Avani-Propos (m1) of his 
Contribution a V Etude de La Langue du Jeune Goethe, Paris, 1911, “quand on 
parcourt les interminables listes d’études sur Goethe, que donnent le Grundriss 
de Goedeke ou les Jahresberichte..., de constater que les travaux sur la 
langue de Goethe y tiennent une place toute menue.” The prize announced by 
Der Allgemeine Deutsche Sprachverein (July, 1905) for essays on Die Anschau- 
ungen Goethes von der deutschen Sprache resulted in two Gekrinte Preisschriften: 
Rausch, Georg, Goethe und die deutsche Sprache, Leipzig u. Berlin, 1909; Seiler, 
J., Die Anschawungen Goethes von der deutschen Sprache. Stuttgart u. Berlin, 
1909; but we are still without that “ersehnten corpus eines Goethewdrterbuches, 
dessen Herstellung ins unbestimmte vertagt worden,” as Erich Schmidt long ago 
remarked (Cf. Hoffmann, O. Der Wortschats des jungen Herder. Progr. Berlin, 
1895, 3, and also Engel, E. Goethe, Berlin, 1910., 572). Cf., however, Fischer, 
Paul, Goethe W ortschats, Leipzig (Rohmkopf) 1929, and the review of the same 
by Walz, J. A., Germanic Review, tv, 4, October, 1929, 416-421. 

% On Schiller’s language, cf. Weise, C. Asthetik d. d. Sprache, Leipzig, 1903, 
Sec. 19, 175 ff., and bibliography ibid., 304. Schiller After a Century, (cf. the book 
of that title by Robertson, J.G., Edinburgh and London, 1905, espec. Chap. 1), 
no longer bulks as large in the critical estimate of unprejudiced persons of our 
own day, “die wir so wenig von dieser Klopstockschen seraphischen Poesie wie 
von der Schillerschen sentimentalischen halten und glauben.” (Cf. Bartels. 
G.d.d.L., 1, 326 and his essay on Schiller, 1, 506 ff.) In poetry and poetic diction, 
we have tended to draw away from Schiller’s os magna sonans, as from Klop- 
stock before him. In Robertson’s language, loc. cit., 21, “As a poet, he (Schiller) 
had exceptional gifts, but his work was not, in any special sense, national, still 
less was it for all time.” Schiller’s language was rather a continuation of Klop- 
stock’s than an advance over it; certainly he made no such vital and lasting 
contribution to poetic diction as Goethe, whose influence is felt almost down to 
our own day. 

* Heinrich Frauenlob, ed. Ettmiiller, Quedlinburg, 1840, Spruch 321, also 
165. 
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guage of these masters of German verse. As a matter of fact, 
German poets after Goethe have been so much under the in- 
fluence of his language that the nineteenth century offers 
scarcely any poets in Germany, “‘die nicht schillern und nicht 
goethen.’””* 

In the nineties of the nineteenth century, however, a new 
naturalness called naturalism, having won for its own the novel 
and drama, forced its forms on verse, suggesting new stuff and 
style for poetry, in an endeavor to broaden its range and extend 
its scope. The language of Goethe’s lyrics, which in comparison 
with the terminology of Klopstock’s poetry was formerly lauded 
as natiirlich rather than pathetisch, impresses Arno Holz, who in- 
augurated what he considers a Revolution der Lyrik, as “gradezu 
steifledernes Litteraturdeutsch ..., das an einzelnen Stellen 
fast wie iibersetzt aus einer anderen Sprache klingt.’** For the 
treatment of novel subject-matter now introduced into verse, 
new, living language is necessary, different from the desiccated 
conventional poetic diction of the past which consists of mere 
petrified decorative forms, interesting enough as an historical 
remembrance if stored in a museum of poetic mummies, but not 
throbbing with life and fitted for artistic treatment of modern, 
vital themes. Holz points in particular to the accomplishment of 
one poet among the literary men contemporaneous with him: 
“Jedenfalls von Allen, die in Deutschland bisher Verse geschrie- 
ben, weiss ich nur Einen: Liliencron! Man lese sein Lyrikon, 
Betrunken. Da ist alles bereits erreicht.”*” As a representative of 
this modern naturalistic revolt, I have, therefore, chosen Detlev 
von Liliencron, one of the most independent and iconoclastic of 
these early innovators in the modern movement of German 
verse, and as a representative of the more conservative and tra- 
ditional tendencies in poetry with whom to compare and con- 
trast him, a poet who is almost his contemporary, Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer. 

It is difficult to realize that Liliencron began writing in the 
same year, 1870, in which Meyer definitely turned to German 


* Eichendorff, Werke, ed. Dietze, Bd. 1, 89, in the poem Toast. 
Auf das Wohlsein der Poeten 
Die nicht schillern und nicht goethen. 

* Holz, A., Revolution der Lyrik, 57. 

* Ibid., 28. 
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poetry. For while Meyer, already forty-five years old at the 
time, belongs to the old generation, Liliencron, twenty years 
younger, is the forerunner of the new; while Meyer looks for his 
models to the past, and gazes contentedly at the present, Lilien- 
cron, not attracted by the past, peers into the future, hoping to 
find new subjects and create new forms. Meyer, opening his 
volume of verse with the exacting line, ““Genug ist nicht genug,”’ 
followed by “Genug kann nie und nimmermehr geniigen,”’ is 
content to make a virtue of necessity, to abide by the tradi- 
tional laws of his art, and to be bound by convention in matters 
of content and form of verse. Liliencron, scoffing at all restric- 
tion, spurning the conventions of both the present and past, 
breaks with purely formal academic tradition to become a revo- 
lutionary modern, as if his motto were the line which begins his 
poem Cincinnatus, ‘Frei will ich sein.”” Both these men have 
become poets of eminence, each with at least one ardent cham- 
pion who would claim for him the honor of being placed first 
among German poets after Goethe, but although surely neither 
deserves the high position which such praise implies, the two are 
perhaps better adapted than any others to represent opposite 
tendencies in the development of poetry in Germany in the last 
third of the nineteenth century. 

They stand, as a matter of fact, at opposite poles, forming a 
contrast in every respect; in their origins and temperament, in 
their attitude toward life and art, in the character and treat- 
ment of their literary production. Coming from two extremes of 
German-speaking territory, Schleswig-Holstein and Switzer- 
land, both of which regions have remained obdurate in their ad- 
herence to local dialect and which, although the last sections to 
yield to the dominance of standard literary German, have al- 
ways made contributions to German literature out of all pro- 
portion to their population, these two poets represent the two 
principal cities of their linguistic and literary environment, 
Hamburg and Ziirich, which played such a prominent part in 
German letters in the first half of the eighteenth century, and 
which have kept their characteristic intellectual traits down to 
our own time. Meyer betrays his Swiss origins only in his love 
for the lofty Alps of Switzerland, in occasional references to 
Swiss backgrounds in his writings, almost never in the language 
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of his lyrics, which are singularly free from dialect forms.** 
Liliencron, on the other hand, repelled by the Alps, prefers the 
Holstein plains, love of which is reflected in th descriptions of 
his Heidebilder, and in the vocabulary of his verses which repre- 
sent phenomena of nature peculiar to Holstein and make his 
Low-German origins clearly visible.*® Not only does he describe 
characteristic scenes of his native land which require a local vo- 
cabulary, but he displays fondness for the insertion of Low-Ger- 
man words, forms, and whole lines in his lyrics,*° occasionally 
incorporating an entire poem in Low-German in his collected 
works.*! Meyer customarily requested his sister to secure for him 
summer quarters high in the Alps, ‘‘Nicht unter 6000 Fuss Héhe 
darf unser heuriges Bergquartier liegen. Ich bedarf Schnee- 
nihe.’’® Liliencron, on the contrary, confided in a friend, “Alpen, 
Berge pp. sind mir im héchsten Grade widerwirtig, fiir ein 
kleines, magerstes, erbarmlichstes Fleckchen Haide (natiirlich 
wasserleer!) in Holstein geb’ ich alle Alpen pp. der Welt. Nein: 
Haide (Haide mit ‘a’ geschrieben) und Nordsee (Mordsee): die 
lieb’ ich nur.’ 

Detlev von Liliencron, as the von in his name reveals, is a 
descendant of the Holstein nobility, but he displays in his life 
and letters exceedingly bourgeois tastes; Conrad Meyer who 
adds a Ferdinand to distinguish himself from another Swiss poet 
with the same common and rather plebeian name, comes of a 
patrician family and manifests extremely aristocratic tastes and 
tendencies in his life and work. For Liliencron every phase of 


%8 Cf. my article on Meyer’s poetic vocabulary, JEGP, xxx, 4 (Oct., 1931), 
531-556. 

* B6é: m1, 361; m1, 71, 275. Dorsch: 1, 328; m1, 193. Geest: 1, 249. Hallig: m, 
113, 127, 250. Knick: 1, 33, 62, 141, 254, 276, 305, 355, 374; m, 71, 103, 207, 251, 
254, 374, 396 and its compounds: 11, 281, 327, 335. Ried: m1, 291, 311, 344, etc. 
Cf. also the titles, Bliimekens, 11, 288. Poggfred, Poggen m1, 320, etc., and such 
forms as stopp, 1, 206, 246; mr, 195, 287, 374. All references are to Detlev von 
Liliencron’s Gesammelte Werke, hg. von Richard Dehmel, Berlin, 4. Auf. 1913. 

“© Cf. IIT, 200, 203, 229, 230, 266, 328. He is especially fond of closing a 
poem with such a line. Cf. m1, 16, 70, 117, 130, 208, 401. 

“ Cf. m1, 25, 215, 315. This last poem (11, 315) occurs also in a High-German 
version (111, 232) which makes possible an interesting comparison. 

© Meyer, Betsy, C. F. Meyer in der Erinnerung seiner Schwester, Berlin, 
1903, 190. 

“ Maync, Harry, Detlev von Liliencron. Eine Charakteristik des Dichters und 
seiner Dichtungen. Berlin, 1920, 72. 
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life seems a suitable subject for artistic treatment; art and life 
appear almost to become one. For Meyer it becomes necessary to 
separate art and life in order to realize his ideal of ‘‘Grosser 
Styl und Grosse Kunst.’ While Meyer accordingly shuns the 
present to portray tragedies of the great historical past whose 
heroes and villains are often of the highest rank and station, 
Liliencron pictures the actual present in its different aspects, 
comic as well as tragic, and in all its various manifestations— 
the commonplace and banal as well as the elevated and sublime 
—dealing, indeed, by preference with the life of the bohemian 
artist, the hunter and soldier. While the daily companions of 
Meyer’s muse are the august heroes of antiquity or the polished 
personalities of the Renaissance, the representative great men of 
all times and ages of whom he writes poems for a Fesétag, Lilien- 
cron’s cronies by day and night are his comrades of the barracks, 
the simple maidens of the peasantry or servant class, ‘‘Wascher- 
madl, Schneidermadl: Die Bekanntschaft,’“ who become her- 
oines of his poetry of Alitag. Where Meyer in effete, aristocratic 
impotence dreams of the past, Liliencron lives and revels in the 
present, with buoyant, enthusiastic optimism, manifesting joy 
in mere physical existence, an intense love of life, matching 
Browning’s ‘How good is man’s life, the mere living” with 
“‘Hurra, die Freiheit! Und hinein ins Leben!’ ‘‘Doch eh mein 
Sarg die Erde noch erreicht, Briill ich empor, dass alles rings 
erbleicht, Hurra das Leben,” and closing his volume of verse 
with the lines, “Froh dass ihr noch auf Erden seid, Und nicht 
bei euren Ahnen.’’*? 

Although Meyer wrote for the new edition of his volume of 
verse, ‘‘Was da steht, ich hab es tief empfunden Und es bleibt 
ein Stiick von meinem Leben,’’* he conceals rather than reveals 
himself in his poetical works, which never seem like Goethe’s 
“fragments of a great confession,” nor like Liliencron’s, whose 
Haidegdnger reports, “‘...ich schrieb mir vom Herzen Jubel 


“ Meyer, Briefe, 11, 86. 

rr, 221. 

# 1, 203. 

« rr, 418. 

48 Meyer, Gedichte, old Haessel edition in nine volumes, hereafter abbrevi- 
ated as Ge.,on the page between the title-page and table of contents, in the poem 
entitled Zur neuen Auflage. 
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und Jauchzen, Leid und Schmerzen.’”’** Where Meyer separates 
his life from his art as much as possible, preferring to stand apart 
from his poems in cold, objective aloofness, Liliencron with 
characteristically intense subjectivity often pours out the joys 
and sorrows of his expansive heart in very specific and personal 
terms. ‘‘Darum Konkreta her! Dees is mei Freid!,’”®® he ex- 
claims, and there is no denying that he sees concrete objects in 
the out-door world with wide-open eyes, hears them stir with 
sensitive ears, smells their odor with distended nostrils, dis- 
covering anew the world’ of the senses for German verse, leading 
German lyric poetry from the stuffy study and domestic garden 
out into the fresh virgin fields. But his treatment of the indi- 
vidual detail is better than his sense of proportion of the whole 
composition; with the microscopic vision of a short-sighted im- 
pressionist he appears to observe objects close at hand with re- 
markable clearness but to lose the big outlines and the large per- 
spectives.™ His enthusiasms, moreover, usually seem to be the 
product of gusto rather than taste. 

The opposite is true of Meyer. Impersonal rather than per- 
sonal, objective rather than subjective, telescopic rather than 
microscopic, his verses appear general, abstract, and formal, 
when compared with the concrete and specific self-expression of 
Liliencron’s extremely personal poetry. Meyer achieved perfec- 
tion of form in a volume of verse of such even quality that it ap- 
pears to contain not one inferior poem, whereas Liliencron’s 
verses impress one as highly uneven, good and bad, mediocre 
and commonplace, inferior and banal, incoherent sometimes, at 
others, even ungrammatical. He was uncritical enough to let 
stand as the title of his first volume of verse the curious colloca- 
tion, Adjutantenritte und andere Gedichte, as if Adjutantenritte 
were also Gedichte; a delusion which accounts, as a matter of 
fact, for one of the main defects in his faulty art. For he often 
considers mere personal experience as poetry without troubling 
to regard or present it sub specie aeternitatis. The unrefined ore 

1, 175. 

8 1, 119, 

51 Servaes, Fr., Praludien, 58; Bartels, DdDdG., 807. 

5 Louise von Francois called Meyer “einen Telescopisten, im Gegensatz . . . 
zu Keller, den ich einen Mikroscopisten der Gegenwart nannte.” Brw. Meyer- 
Francois, Berlin 1920°, 37, Cf. also Bartels, GddL., 11, 202, Servaes, F., Praludien, 
58, 
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of experience is directly presented, melted down, perhaps, but 
not purified; a lump of matter in which the slag remains mixed 
with the gold. He admired the polished poems which were the 
result of Meyer’s careful process of refining and purifying, and 
with characteristic magnanimity praised Meyer’s works as “‘Ein 
goldner Helm von wundervoller Arbeit;’’ but he was, himself, 
temperamentally unable to produce masterpieces of similar re- 
straint. He was as uncritical of his style as of his subject-matter. 
Although he may have been, as Falke reports him, ‘‘unermiidlich 
im Feilen und Suchen nach dem rechten Ausdruck,’’® it must be 
said that his efforts are more commendable than his results.* He 
remains, to the last, proudest of his most heterogeneous compo- 
sition, Poggfred, ein kunterbuntes Epos in neunundzwanzig Kan- 
tussen, pointing with pride to the elements that seem least esti- 
mable in his make-up, “das Bécklinische, Klingersche in mir.”® 
He disposes of Meyer’s coldly formal but bloodless ballads as 
worthless in his eyes, “(Meyers Balladen) taugen alle nichts. 
Kein Feuer, kein Blut, keine geschwollenen Adern, kein Geras- 
sel in ihnen.”” He fails to realize that they have qualities that 
help to compensate for this absence of noise and fire, and which 
his own ballads commonly lack, namely the refinement and re- 
straint that comes from rigorous self-criticism. Liliencron would 
not have written, if he could, the stanza which is so characteris- 
tic of Meyer’s willingness for self-castigation, 


Soll dich der Olymp begriissen, 
Arme Psyche, musst du biissen! 
Eros, der dich sucht und peinigt, 
Will dich selig und gereinigt.*” 


Where Meyer displays aristocratic reserve and a spirit of 
classic restraint, Liliencron indulges in romantic licence and 
plebeian excess. Meyer seems cold, reserved, mature; Liliencron 
makes the impression of an impetuous, violent, thoughtless boy 
who has never learned self-control. In philosophic calm and pa- 


53 Soergel, A., Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit. Leipzig, 1911, 489. 

5 Of the revisions in Poggfred, Kutscher, A., concludes, “Er hat recht viel 
darin verindert, aber nicht sehr viel darin verbessert; nur Weniges ist wie durch 
einen gliicklichen Zufall besser geworden.” LE., xv, 1297. 

55 Witkop, P., Die neuere deutsche Lyrik, 1913, m1, 343. 

® Witkop, ibid., 1, 332. 

57 Ge. 158. 
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trician superiority to his subject-matter, Meyer holds himself 
aloof from his readers; Liliencron exhibits himself and features 
his follies, becoming, at times, almost obnoxious in his blatant 
boastfulness about his bibulous indulgence and amorous esca- 
pades. Where Meyer is bound to Bildungserlebnisse, in the lan- 
guage of Goethe’s biographer Gundolf, Liliencron deals with what 
he feels to be Urerlebnisse.** Meyer is drawn to Kunst, Liliencron 
is rooted in Natur; neither attaining that harmonious combina- 
tion of both Natur und Kunst, which Goethe’s classic sonnet of 
that title demands as a compromise if one would reach the serene 
heights of pure perfection. Meyer, one of the last aristocrats of 
the arts, remains conservative, content with established conven- 
tion; Liliencron, a radical struggling for reform, becomes one of 
the inaugurators of the naturalistic revolt, the apostle of the 
movement of modern storm and stress. Meyer chooses tradi- 
tional and eminently proper themes for his poetry, and employs 
in their treatment all the conventional poetic devices to elevate 
and ennoble his style, making use of the conventional vocabu- 
lary with its preference for ellipses and elisions, archaic and po- 
etic words and forms, periphrases and circumlocutions, inver- 
sions and transpositions. Liliencron breaks with the academic 
tradition in poetry in matters of both content and form, both in 
the subject-matter and vocabulary of his verses.®* 

Accepting no traditional restrictions for his poetry, no con- 
ventional moral code for his own life, Liliencron insists on free- 
dom for himself and his art, “Frei will ich sein,’”’®® ‘““Freiheit der 
Kunst! Freiheit der Kunst vor allen! Frei sei sie wie der Cowboy 
im Far-West.’* To meddlesome criticism of his own mode of 
life, he makes the answer of the Ubermensch, who may be al- 
lowed to establish his own unconventional standards, “Hand 
weg von meinem Leben! ... Mir hat kein Mensch Moral zu 
predigen, Das kann ich besser selbst erledigen.”* He holds up to 

58 Mayne, op. cit., 51. 

5® Tilustrations may be found in my treatment of the language of the poems 
of Meyer and Liliencron published in this — Cf. supra, footnote 3. 

$0 11, 54. 

sy, 168. 

® Liliencron resented so much Biese’s reference to “sein wiistes Genussleben 
in der Halbwelt” (Cf. Biese, A., Lyrische Dichtung, Berlin, 1896, 255) that he 
inserted in his Pogg fred very offensive replies to these accusations, which were 
only later toned down or struck out. Cf. also m1, 203 

* 1, 168. 
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ridicule the representatives of traditional order and formal rule, 
the literary critics and professors of literature, especially those 
who would classify artists by tendencies and schools.® Poets who 
allow their life and literary expression to be regulated by “‘unser 
niichternes Schulmeisterland,’”® impress him as “langweilige 
Engel, die nie aus den Anstandstoren treten.””*” He does not care 
to continue purveying conventional verses, ““Doch nur Schund 
und Tand und Spreu Fiir die breite Masse schmieren’’;® he is 
unwilling to remain “auf alter Weide das alte Schaf.’*®® He ra- 
tionalizes his lack of respect for the classical lines of old, estab- 
lished, standard poets by pointing to the new, vital, living ele- 
ments in his own virile verses. When “Der deutsche Literatur- 
professor’ dares to raise objection to his unconventional man- 
ner, 

O weh, was fand ich in deinen Gedichten! 

Jammerlich! Und streng muss ich richten: 

Wo sind der Griechen klassische Linien, 

Wo sind Italiens Purpur und Pinien? 

Keine Ehrfurcht vor Schiller und vor den Alten, 

Vor Brockes und allen den Wohlbestallten,”® 


“Der Haideginger,” who is the spokesman of Liliencron’s point 
of view, makes violent reply, 


Hr auf! Du treibst mir das Blut zu Kopf! 
Hr auf! Oder ich nehm dich beim Schopf! 
Ich wills dir sagen, was dich krinkt: 

Ich bin noch nicht ins Grab gesenkt. 

Ich lebe.” 


“Ich lebe”’ becomes Liliencron’s slogan. Living for him im- 
plies progress, and progress in life and poetry comes to mean re- 
jection of the cumbersome traditional impedimenta of the past. 


* Cf. m, 174, 176; m1, 101, 203, etc. A youthful critic might very well be 
terrified into favorable criticism of Liliencron after reading: 
Wenn ein Biirschlein, das noch nichts ahnt vom Leben, 
Dem noch die Eierschalen ankleben, 
Urteilt und witzelt, salbadert und schreit, 
Nun, dem 6ffnet die Augen die Zeit. 1, 176. 
% “TDazu kommt, und das ist die Hauptsache fast, Ob der, den ihr ‘vor 
nehmt,’ in eure ‘Schule’ passt, In eure ‘Richtung’”’ . . . 11, 176. 


% rr, 107. 69 rr, 385. 
87 rrr, 254. 70 11, 174. 
$8 rr, 234. ™ yy, 175. 
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He scoffs contemptuously at the conventional “teutscher Ver- 
schetichter”” muttering and mumbling in his impotent poetic 
dream, ‘“‘Blaubliimelein—Kosen—wallend am Busen—Liebchen 
—kost—am Mondscheinbusen—wallen—.”’* Elsewhere he de- 
rides the traditional, sentimental terms current in German 
lyrics, 


Die Worte: Busen, duften, kosen, wallen, 
Sind alte deutsche Worte, schén verstehlich. 
Der Dichter bringt sie gern in ganzen Ballen, 
Aus unsrer Sprache sind sie unverwehlich. 
Wie kommt es, dass sie garnicht mir gefallen; 
Ich finde scheusslich sie, ganz unausstehlich.” 


He rejects also other poetic practices, indulged in by impotent 
poets, the emphasis on the romantic and sentimental back- 
ground, and the use of the diminutive in imitation of popular 
poetry, 

Dann, o dann Gedichte, Schrecken aller Schrecken, 

Sauselnd, zuckrig, minnig-sinnig, Bachlein, Wénnlein, 

Zum Kastratenbusen wallen die Eunuchen.” 


He is especially severe in his indictment of conventional rhymes, 
Gekose-Rose, Schmerzen-Kerzen, Wonnen-Tonnen, Hand-Wand, 
Nacken-Backen, Mund-Bund,” Abend-labend,” and constructs 
an entire poem to express his contempt of impure rhymes,”* feel- 
ing that “nie darf der Reim sich quilen,” “Entsetzlich, wenn 
der Reim sich unrein gattet, Das ist den héchsten Meistern nur 
gestattet.’’?* He comes back time after time to the employment 
of the poetic “‘e,”” which impresses him as the stop-gap of in- 
competent rhymsters, 


Der Langling tritt hervor, die Hand im ‘Busen.’ 
Er streicht die Mahne, seine Augen ‘wallen,’ 
Gleich kommt das Dichter-‘e,’ o helf ‘e’ t, Musen!*° 


™ m1, 250. 

7% 1, 192-193. 

rr, 72. 

% m1, 13. 

% mm, 411. 

7 y1, 29. 

8 Deutsche Reimreinheit, 1, 241-242. 

1, 220. 

%° This lanky, long-haired poetic poseur delivers the following effusion, 
filled with forms lengthened with the poetic “e.” 
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Long before Liliencron, Opitz had objected to this usage, 
“Ferner soll auch das ‘e’ denen Wortern zu welchen es nicht 
gehéret unangehencket bleiben,”* only to have Tscherning 
later in the same century observe, ‘‘Des Verses halber wird bis- 
weilen das ‘e’ in ein Wort geschoben, wo es sonst nach dem 
Grunde der Sprachlehre keine Stelle hat; an observation 
which might have been made during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries as well. Arno Holz, however, is harsh in his 
criticism of this practice of inserting and dropping the “e’’ in 
representative poets like Goethe and Heine. He feels that they 
have been been unduly influenced by the evils of meter. “Ihm 
zu Liebe maulschellierte Goethe unsre arme Sprache, indem er 
statt, ‘unter der Sonne’ ‘unter der Sonn’ schrieb, und Heine 
genierte sich nicht das Gleiche zu thun, indem er das schéne 
Imperfektum ‘wandelte er’ in ‘wandelt er’ korrumpierte, wo- 
durch es fiir unser Ohr selbstverstaindlich zum Prisens wird.”® 
He might with even more justification have singled out for crit- 
icism conservative Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, certainly a worse 
offender than either Goethe or Heine in the elision and insertion 
of the “e’’.™ Liliencron, on the contrary, keeps his verses re- 
markably free from insertion of the poetic “e’’.™ Taking the 





DIE LINDE 


Im Abendwinde 
Lispelt die Linde; 
Er sitzet bei ihr. 
Er tanzet, er springet, 
Er wallet, er singet! 
O Liebchen, mein Zier, 
Es kriichzet der Nachtsturm, 
Es kreischet der Wachsturm, 
Der Mond scheinet hell. 
O Liebchen, es taget; 
Was hab ich gewaget, 
Horst Hundegebell.” 
1, 230. Cf. also m, 72, m1, 7, 43. 
8 Opitz, BuddP. ed. Witkowski, 180. 
® Tscherning, Andreas, Unvergreifliches Bedencken iiber elliche Miss- 
brauche in der deutschen Schreib und Sprachkunst insonderheit der edlen Poetery. 
Liibeck, 1659, 123 ff. 
® Holz, A., Revolution der Lyrik, 45. 
% JEGP. (xxx, No. 4 (Oct., 1931), 531-556. 
% Even if inadvertently in an unguarded moment he writes in Poggfred, 
“In dieser heikelen Minute zogen”’ 1, 225. 
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spoken word as his guide, he drops the “e” to avoid an hiatus, 
and makes other elisions as in ordinary speech without indicat- 
ing any of these omissions by an apostrophe, “‘Mit Halligbliim- 
chen schmiick ich ihr die Brust, Die Blumen kiiss ich dann nach 
Herzenslust.’’® Similarly other syllables, swallowed up in 
speech, disappear on the pages of his poetry, “‘wie me alte Stall- 
laterne,’’®’ “liegen blieb ich wien Hund,’’** “Schlich ich wie ne 
Fiichsin,’’®* “ich sah sie wie nen Pfannekuchen,’’®”® “Runter vom 
Gaule, wir sind am Ort,”” “Das will ihr nicht aus dem Kopf 
rausgehen.’™ 

Liliencron could not very well disc.-d all the conventional 
devices of poetry. It is only to be expected that he should use the 
shifts in word-order and changes in inflection that are charac- 
teristic of verse, like the Saxon genitive or the uninflected form 
of the adjective,” and that he should occasionally employ in his 
poems poetic and archaic words and forms.™ It is more surpris- 
ing to find him making use of forms and rhymes at which he 
scoffs. After laughing at the folly of the poetic “e”’ he indulges 
himself in one to help fill out a foot,” after ridiculing the poetic 
word hehr, he incorporates it in his poetry.” This rigorous ad- 
vocate of pure and perfect rhyme closes a sonnet with the imper- 
fect rhyme Lésung-Verwesung,*” and on at least two occasions 
ends rhyming lines with Flut-Glut.** 

Such sporadic and unimportant adherence to poetic tradi- 


% 1. 71, Cf. also for “wandr ich,” “Erinnr ich” etc., m1, 88, 103, 131, 221, 
226, 286, etc. 

87 1, 205. 

88 ry, 107. 

89 rr, 107. 

% m1, 267. Cf. also rm, 154, 172, 406. 

rr, 105. 

% rm, 213. 

% “ein ander Bild; ein jung einfach Kind” m, 186, and very frequently 
elsewhere. 

* Filand 1, 9, 81. fiirder 1, 321; m1, 49, 114. gemach m1, 51, 96; m1, 29. glim- 
men 11, 57. Herze 11, 110. Landen 1, 209. Lenz 11, 26, 37. mahlich n, 71, 73, 239, 
370; m1, 189. Odem 11, 145, 195; m1, 38. stund m1, 65, 112, 322. Tann m1, 48, 146; 
111, 49, 58, 143. traut 1, 25, 75, 322, 333. Quell m, 48, 56; mz, 23. 

9% 7, 225. 

% hehr 11, 237, scoffed at; 111, 69, employed. 

97 rr, 415. 

8 11, 101; m1, 269. 
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tion is noteworthy only in view of Liliencron’s antagonism to the 
old and advocacy of the new in both poetic language and sub- 
ject-matter. With characteristic disregard of poetic convention 
and public opinion, his Haidegdnger describes the content of his 
verses, 

Ich habe mir die Stoffe gewahlt, 

Die mir gefallen; ich schrieb mir vom Herzen 

Jubel und Jauchzen, Leid und Schmerzen, . . . 

Da fragt ich nicht lange, wems gefillt; 

Was kiimmert und schiert mich die iibrige Welt.®* 


While Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, our representative of conserv- 
ative poetic tradition, divides his highly polished poems into 
sections, the very titles of which reveal the grandeur of his art, 
Vorsaal, Stunde, Manner, Gétter, Genie, and ennobles his verses, 
which deal with great men of the glorious historical past, with 
all possible artistic devices, Liliencron makes poems out of the 
most commonplace, and sometimes the most brutal and banal 
material, writing lyrics on subjects as timely and modern as 
Tee Dansant, Durchs Telephon, and as lacking in high serious- 
ness as Betrunken, Katerstimmung, Die alte Hure im Heimats- 
dorf,’°° the treatment of which seem to justify the phrase, “‘ce 
qui ne vaut pas la peine d’étre dit, on le chante.” 

In the treatment of such modern material, he must employ 
a modern vocabulary; trivial words for trivial themes, a col- 
loquial vocabulary to discuss matters of common life. When 
Meyer’s aristocratic heroes succumb to the physical pangs of 
hunger or thirst, they do so only in ultra-refined fashion, ex- 
pressed by the verbs, lechzen,'" darben.' In similar fastidious 
fashion, these august heroes appease their common bodily de- 
sires by nippen,' schliirfen.™ Liliencron’s more plebeian men 
and women drink “‘vorzugsweise Bier,’ sitting “hinter Fla- 
schenschanzen,” engaged in playing “‘Skat’*™ “‘die germanische 


99 rr, 175 

100 Cf. m1, 59, 81, 195; mz, 137; m1, 249, 212, etc. 

il Ge. 24, 84, 114, 261, 346, 380. 

12 Ge 24, 34, 65, 162, 207, 256, 341, 373 

1083 Ge, 35, 221, 229 

1% Ge. 3, 85, 96, 114, 123, 162, 233, 237, 277, 380, 386. 
105 rrr, 26. 

106 11, 174; 111, 26, 36, 124. 
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Erzfreude, Der unvermeidliche, dreimal heilige Skat,’’!” “das 
heilige Spiel der Nation,’’*°* becoming at times, indeed, ‘“‘vollkom- 
men verhunzt in Weibern und Bier.’”*® These characters are not 
garbed like Meyer’s heroes in the colors of festive splendor, of 
pomp and circumstance; indeed the chaste reserve characteris- 
tic of what Meyer calls his Farbeniust™® is in great contrast to 
the romantic riot of color which marks Liliencron’s Farben- 
freude.™ Nor are Liliencron’s characters clad in the dignified 
cloak, the Mantel," with which Meyer clothes his people; they 
wear instead dress of more modern cut, a Frack,™* a Zylinder,™ 
a Smoking." Instead of associating with the great personages of 
antiquity of heroic stature and tragic mien, whom Meyer’s 
poems present, Liliencron’s men grow intimate with “Der 
Pockenlise in der Bretterbude,’’™® concerned with the query, 
“Wo krigt sie Schmuck her,’’"’ addressing each other familiarly 
with “Ei, du verfluchter gelber Liimmel,””"* making use of col- 
loquial and vulgar expressions of contemporary German slang," 
so that poetry long too schulfuchsig appears in his poems almost 
jockeimdssig.° 


107 yr, 124. 

108 yy, 174, 

109 rrr, 219. 

10 Ge. 174. 

il Cf. the article of this title by Lackner, J., Zéft. f. d. 8. G., Vol. 63 (1912) 
Heft. 3, 269-276. 

M2 Ge. 5, 18, 126, 146, 265, 312, 313, 354, 359, 400. 

18 rrr, 303. 

14 yr, 281. 

U8 11, 407. 

6 yy, 277. 

U7 m1, 326. 

U8 ry, 40, 

19 frass mt, 231; gelt m, 344; na nu mu, 265, 388; peinlich m1, 327; pfui 
deibel 11, 300; Schnuppe m, 223, 303; Stank m1, 381; Trubel m, 255; zum 
Kuckuck tr, 80, etc. 

20 Cf. the English terms of sport, Lebenssteeple chase 11, 70. Pace 11, 101. 
W histtisch m1, 104. das full cry der Hunde 111, 10. run m1, 10. make money, Mr. 
Smith m1, 183. Flirt m1, 301. Hunter m1, 396, etc. R. M. Meyer’s Stilistik, (14), 
sounds the warning, ‘“‘Mass wird doch zu empfehlen sein, damit unsere Literatur 
lange allzu schulfuchsig, nicht mit einmal zu jockeimissig auftrete (D. von 
Liliencron, H. von Ompteda).” Alfred Biese (P.u. P., m1, 318) also tries to re- 
monstrate with Liliencron, “Mein Herr Baron, ziehen Sie gefiilligst erst die 
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Altogether disregarding Aristotle’s precept that “precisely 
because phrases are not part of the current idiom, they give dis- 
tinction to style,’ Liliencron longs rather to illustrate Lon- 
ginus, whom Breitinger quotes as saying, ‘‘Gemeine und pébel- 
hafte Redensarten,...dienen dfters, eine Sache weit deut- 
licher und nachdriicklicher vorzustellen, als die zierlichsten Aus- 
driicke.”"* He would have done well, however, to have had re- 
gard to the old admonition of Tscherning, ‘“‘derer Wérter, so nur 
bey den bauren und gemeinen Pébel im brauche... sol ein 
Poet sich nicht gebrauchen ... Man sol sich, .. . derer Wér- 
ter enthalten, die etwas bedeuten, das zwar fiir sich nicht unehr- 
lich und schandbar, doch aber also beschaffen ist, darob ein rein- 
licher und schamhaffter Mensch einen Ekel und Unwillen fassen 
kénte ... Darumb wolte ich mich, ...des wortes schmierens 
und beschmierens, wann ich nett und sauber reden wolte, nim- 
mer gebrauchen.’’™ Deterred by no such considerations, Lilien- 
cron employs these very terms in his description of an automo- 
bile, 

Grissliches Bild! Mir wird tibel zu Mute, 
Und nun noch dazu das infame Getute! 


Pfui, der Geruch! Eau de Cologne her! 
Ich rieche Benzin und Geschmier und Schmeer.™ 


The poem begins with the line, ““Das Automobil ist vorgefah- 
ren,” for which Christian Weise, so adept at the art of circum- 
locution, would doubtless have suggested numerous variants. 

As there is no mincing of words but much plain speech in 
Liliencron’s poetry, so there is no disposition to avoid unpleasant 
subjects which a more squeamish poet would prefer to shun. This 
crass realism is particularly apparent in poems describing dead 





bespornten Reitstiefel aus und lassen Sie Ihr ‘Teckelvieh’ draussen, wenn Sie 
wieder in den Tempel der Dichtkunst eintreten, und verschonen Sie uns mit 
Ihren Gourmandisen! Auch iiben Sie die Sprache nicht gar so kavaliermissig 
und gewalttatig und meiden Sie hiibsch solche Ausdriicke, die sich fiir den Reit- 
stall und fiir eine Kasino-Gesellschaft wohl geziemen, nicht aber fiir eine ernst 
gemeinte Poesie.” 

1 Aristotle, Poetics, ed. Butcher, 87. 

@ Breitinger, XK. D., 1, 227. 

1% Tscherning, 43. 

1% rrr, 381. 

18 Like the dozen substitutes he invented for “‘ich will in Garten gehen”’ 
and “die Tiircken sind geschlagen.” Weise, 128 ff. 
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and decaying bodies on the blood-stained field of battle, to the 
odor of which he compares certain flowers”’ and the muddy 
beach at low tide.”* Even when the subject itself is not revolting, 
he seems to see its sordid side. Conrad Ferdinand Meyer would 
never care to comment on those aspects of a park which are re- 
vealed to Liliencron’s more realistic eyes, ““Kein abscheuliches, 
hingeworfenes, verfaulendes Butterbrotpapier stért uns.”’”® 
When these two poets treat what Poe considered the most poet- 
ic subject possible, the death of a young and beautiful woman, 
in verses which have the same dedicatory title Einer Toten, the 
same difference in point of view is apparent. While both desire 
and seem to feel the presence of the lost, loved woman, Meyer 
comforts himself with characteristic emotional restraint, and ex- 
presses his sentiments with seemly dignity, 


Wie fiihl’ ich heute deine Macht, 

Als ob sich deine Wimper schatte 

Vor mir auf diesem ampelhellen Blatte 
Um Mitternacht! 


Liliencron presents a realistic picture of material pleasure, sum- 


moning his departed love to return to a commonplace repast, 
summed up by the line, which to some seems the acme of ban- 
ality, ““Wir essen heute Abend Erbsensuppe.” 

Even in the mannerisms in which these t’ >» men most re- 
semble one another, can be discovered charac.czistic differences. 
Both men like to indicate the scene with a single isolated noun; 


126 |. . Du grosser Gott! 
Da lag mein Freund, zerrissen, bloss, 
Im Sonnenfeuer, das ihn sott, 
Noch mit Besinnung, rettungslos. 
Das Eingeweide hing heraus, 
Er starrt mich an im Sterbegraus . . . m1, 34. 


Kaum eine Woche dann, bin ich der Welt vergessen, 
Bin eine table d’hote, an der die Wiirmer essen. 1, 55-56. 


27 Fine Geruchwelle wie von Leichen nach einer Schlacht, 
Wie von Pestfeldern, 
Kommt zu mir von den Blumen hergezogen. 111, 395. 
128 Die Watten stinken wie das Leichenfeld, 
Wo viel Erschlagene faulen nach der Schlacht. m, 129. 
129 17, 349, 
180 Meyer, Ge, 205; Liliencron, 1, 204. 
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both are fond of commencing a poem by so setting the stage. 
Meyer’s poems beginning: ‘‘Waldnacht. Urmichtige Eichen un- 
terdie ... ,’"'‘“Morgengrauen. Die Karavane .. . ,”"™ “Mond- 
nacht und Flut. Sie hingt am Kiel... ,”* are matched by 
Liliencron’s series: “Nacht. Uberm Wald... ,”™ “Bewegung. 
Menschen . . . ,””"5 “Morgen. Gribergraber. Griifte ... ,”’"™ in 
which imitation of Meyer seems manifest, and in which Lilien- 
cron goes to such extremes that we sometimes find him employ- 
ing the same formula on different occasions."’ Although Meyer 
himself becomes guilty of hurling a whole series of isolated nouns 
across the page as if in hot pursuit of one another, “Schande! 
Brandmal! Striemen! Sklavenjoch!;”"* “Erstaunen! Jubel! 
Hohngelichter! Spott!,’"** he never becomes quite so casual as 
Liliencron in lines like, ‘‘Herbstsommer. Sternenhell. Kiihle Luft. 
Windstille;’’“° “Auf Morgen? Ja. Ein letzter Kuss. Allein,”™! 
to say nothing of such disjointed, inconsequential sequences as 
“Das Fest ist aus. Ich bringe dich nach Hause. Wie dunkel ist 
der Himmel,’’ or of almost illiterate collocations like ‘Wo Lange 
durchstach den erlauchten Herrn, Am Ufer steht die Kapelle.””™ 
This Telegrammstil of which Poggfred speaks,“ leads Liliencron 
to write an entire poem of three stanzas without a single verb,“ 
and leads some of his followers to such extremes that one won- 

i Ge. 249. 

1@ Ge. 229. 

8 Ge. 19. 

1% rr7, 196. 

135 yy, 266, rm, 412. 

16 ry, 11, m1, 148. 

137 yr, 11; rm, 196; 11, 266; m1, 412. 

138 Ge. 254. 

189 Ge. 260. 

140 rrr, 199. 

Ml rT, 131; 1, 9. 

12 rrr, 130. 

M43 37, 15. 

My, 104. 

M45 yy, 38; r11, 86. 

“6 Kraeger, H., C. F. Meyer, Palaesira xvi, Berlin, 1901, 360, points to 
“die Verse eines gewissen Karl Maria, der geradezu verhingnisvoll von (Meyer) 
beeinflusst erscheint,” and quotes the following verses by him from the October, 
1900, number of Die Gesellschaft, 40, Eiswind. Die Steppe. Beresina Briicke. 
Getaute Massen. Durch die russ’sche Dimmerung Walzt sich der Riickzug. 
Menschen, Schlitten, Pferde Verknduelt ... Da kommt der Korse . . . Kiiras- 
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ders, now that the article and verb have disappeared, who will 
guarantee to poetry the permanence of the noun.” 

Meyer went to no such extremes. However mannered his 
style becomes in certain external manifestations, his critical 
judgment kept him from extravagance. Possessed of more tact 
and urbanity than Liliencron, he manifests a fine sense of fitness 
and proportion in the subject-matter and language of his poems. 
Liliencron felt that nothing in life was intrinsically low, and 
deemed any object of reality a suitable subject for art, not al- 
ways, however, raising the individual and accidental to the 
universal and typical, not always troubling to translate per- 
sonal impressions, perceived by the senses and experienced in 
life, into something that seems human and necessary, true for 
all time and for all men. Only few of the verses which he, fresh 
from sense experience, dashes off impulsively in the impres- 
sionistic style, seem to justify the extravagant praise of his exu- 
berant biographer, ‘‘Seit Goethe hat Deutschland einen Lyriker 
von dieser zwingenden Kraft, von diesem musikalischen Reiz, 
von dieser Sprachzucht und Sprachgewalt nicht besessen. Er 
iiberragt seine geliebte Annette von Droste, iiberragt Storm und 
Morike, Heine und Lenau durchaus.’’“*® More often, it seems to 
me, his verses betray faults which arise from their author’s lack 
of good taste and good judgment, which made Theodor Storm 
say of him, “‘Da ist Kraft, da ist Grazie; aber er kann einen 
krank machen.’’™® Whereas the robust, sturdy verses of the 
very masculine, over-virile Detlev von Liliencron reflect influ- 
ence on few of the following poets, little influence even on the 
more feminine, emotional! poems of sultry passion and the more 
intellectual, socialistic poetry of protest produced by his friend 
and admirer, Richard Dehmel; the cold but careful art of Con- 
rad Ferdinand Meyer has apparently served as a model for 
several contemporary poets; for the delicate, over-refined verses 
of Rainer Maria Rilke, and for the solemn, stately measures of 
the high priest of modern German poetry, Stefan George. 

Not that the innovations of naturalism as manifest in Ger- 





siere Vorauf ... “Halt!” “Vorwirts!” ,““Majestit—die Briicke . . .” “Schafft 
Raum.” Commando. Sibel . . . 

MT Atlantic Monthly, cxvut, 3, (Sept., 1916), 432. 

M48 Spiero, H., D.o.L. Berlin u. Leipzig, 1913, 477. 

M9 Tbid., 175. 
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many in the poetry of Liliencron with its treatment of entirely 
new subjects in an altogether novel vocabulary have been with- 
out influence. On the contrary, they have produced a spirit of 
insurgency in modern verse that has made itself felt the whole 
world over; in Germany, in France, in England, also in late years 
in America. Taking heart from the precepts of the two great 
exemplars of the romantic revolt in their respective countries, 
English poets have come to feel with Wordsworth that “‘it is the 
honourable characteristic of poetry that its materials are to be 
found in every subject that can interest the human mind,” 
French poets to hold with Hugo that “there are in poetry no 
good and no bad subjects; there are only good and bad poets.’”®° 
In a preface of explanation of his revolutionary verses, one of 
these radicals writes, ““The art of poetry as practised in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries today is in a greatly backward state... 
It is time to create something new. It is time to strip poetry of 
meaningless tatters of form; and to clothe her in new, suitable 
garments.’ Similarly, most moderns commend Masefield im- 
moderately for casting aside Tennyson’s mid-Victorian method 
and manner, when in The Daffodil Fields he gives a modern 
treatment of a theme which Tennyson long ago treated in tra- 
ditional and conventional style in Enoch Arden. In repeating 
with Quiller-Couch that “neither in the design nor in the telling 
did or could Enoch Arden come near to the artistic truth of The 
Daffodil Fields,” in lauding Masefield over Tennyson, Lilien- 
cron over Meyer, we should not forget that ‘“‘just in proportion 
as poetry approaches more closely to the affairs of daily life, it 
should watch and guard itself ever the more carefully,” as 
Sainte-Beuve somewhere sagely observes. Conventional poetic 
themes are hallowed by time and tradition, the language of poet- 
ry is mellowed to produce poetic overtones that are not sounded 
by the more simple language of every day life. 

However conservative poetry has been content to remain for 
such good reasons in its adherence to convention, it is not rash 
to remind the less liberal that fashions change even in such con- 


168 Shepard, loc. cit., 75. 

4 Fletcher, J. G., Irradiations: Sand and Spray, Boston and New York, 
1915, ix, xv. 
182 Shepard, loc. cit., 76. 
48 Bulthaupt, Dramaturgie der Klassiker 1, 121 ff. Elster, Stilistik, m, 218. 
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servative matters as linguistic style in verse. Well-informed crit- 
ics remember that some of Herder’s contemporaries found cer- 
tain of his expressions commonplace and vulgar,™ that Tralles 
objected to the “‘pébelhafte und niedrige Worte und Ausdriicke,” 
such as “‘Wust,”’ “‘Schurke,”’ ‘‘das ist erlogen,” “ein Dorn im 
Auge”’ in Lessing’s Nathan der Weise.’* They recall that Dr. 
Johnson objected to Shakspere’s Macbeth because Shakspere 
had been vulgar enough to use “the name of an instrument 
used by butchers and cooks in the meanest employment. ‘We 
do not,’ remarks Dr. Johnson scathingly, ‘immediately con- 
ceive that any crime of importance is to be committed with a 
knife!’ 

Here as elsewhere, the perfect judgment which comes from 
a proper historical perspective should keep us from placing un- 
due and unintelligent restrictions on poets, which may impede 
genuine progress in poetry. It is not improbable that in the poet- 
ry of moderns like Liliencron and others of that ilk, we have ob- 
served merely the early excesses attendant upon the removal of 
restraint which follows every successful revolt. In its first eager- 
ness to avoid all resemblance to the language of literature and 
to employ the language of life, poetry has gone to the opposite 
extreme and resorted to the vulgar speech of the street. In its 
happy release from the back-parlor and the garden, it has fled 
to the barracks and bar-room, even to the brothel, for its subjects 
and scenes of action. Perhaps “it can almost be said that before 
verse can be human again, it must learn to be brutal,’’®’ and 
when the pendulum begins to swing back, we may find less bru- 
tality but a closer approach to humanity, and can then welcome 
as a gain in poems what some of us have heretofore deplored as 
a loss. 

ARTHUR BURKHARD 
Harvard University 


14 Elster, loc. cit., 11, 225. 

85 Tbid., 11, 222, 223. 

4 Havens, Poetic Diction, 437. 

18? Synge, John M., Works, Dublin, 1910, m, 202. 














SPENSER’S MUSE 


Professor F. M. Padelford has raised the question, which 
muse did Spenser invoke in The Faerie Queene, Clio or Calliope?! 
It has been generally supposed that he invoked Clio, but, after 
a careful examination of Spenser’s references, Professor Padel- 
ford concludes, (1) that the identity of the muse cannot be de- 
termined from internal evidence in The Faerie Queene, (2) that 
the reference to Calliope in the June eclogue and the gloss to 
the April eclogue, and evidence in The Teares of the Muses favor 
Calliope as Spenser’s “‘chief of nine,” (3) that classical writers 
concede Calliope first place, and (4) that the Renaissance con- 
ception of the epic as primarily moral, and only secondarily 
historical, favors Calliope as preéminently the muse of epic po- 
etry, and so, since “‘no other writer, ancient or modern, had ever 
assigned Clio preéminence, why should Spenser?” 

Professor Padelford has advanced some very ingenious argu- 
ments in favor of Calliope. I believe, however, that he has over- 
looked important evidence, and that Spenser did choose Clio, 
not Calliope, to preside over The Faerie Queene. 

In the proem to Book I Spenser addresses his muse as “holy 
virgin, chiefe of nyne” without naming the particular muse 
meant. But he had already assigned Clio first place in The 
Teares of the Muses (assuming that poem to have been written 
before this proem), following an order which Harvey had used 
in his Smithus, vel Musarum Lachrymae of 1578. The arrange- 
ment of the muses followed by Harvey and Spenser was derived 
from a set of verses included among Virgil’s epigrams in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century editions of Virgil’s Works.? The 
verses read as follows: 


1“The Muse of the ‘Faerie Queene’,” Studies in Philology, xxvu (1930), 
111-124. 

* The editions published at Venice, 1475, 1482, 1489; Nuremburg, 1492; 
Strassburg, 1502; Venice, 1504; Paris, 1507; Venice, 1510; Paris, 1515; Antwerp, 
1517, 1728; Brescia, 1546; Antwerp, 1563, 1575; Leipzig, 1588; Frankfurt, 1590 
all quote the verses with the muses arranged in the order used by Harvey and 
Spenser, but the Basle edition of 1561 (reprinted 1586, 1613) rearranges the 
lines so as to put Calliope first and Clio second. Even here the gloss awards 
first place to Clio. 

These verses were rejected from the Virgil canon early in the seventeenth 
century. Meanwhile they seem to have been first attributed to Ausonius by 
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Clio gesta canens transactis tempora reddit 
Melpomene tragico proclamat moesta boatu. 
Comica lasciua gaudet sermone Thalia. 
Dulciloquis calamos Euterpe flatibus urget. 
Terpsichore affectus citharis mouet: imperat: auget. 
Plectra gerens Erato saltat pede: carmine: vultu. 
Carmina Calliope libris heroica mendat. 

Urania poli motus scrutatur & astra. 

Signat cuncta manu: loquiturque Polymnia gestu 
Mentis Apollineae vis has mouet undique musas: 
In medio residens complectitur omnia Phoebus. 


Most editions of Virgil add: 
Clio historias inuenit: Melpomene tragoedias 
Thalia Comoedias: Euterpe tibias: Terpsichore 
Psalterium: Erato geometriam: Calliope litteras, 
Urania astrologiam: Polymnia rhetoricam.* 


“E.K.” quotes two of these verses, one in the April, the 
othe: in the November gloss to The Shepheardes Calender, at- 
tributing them to Virgil. The first eleven lines are quoted in the 
chapter on the muses in the M ythologiae of Natalis Comes (Noél 
Conti), a work which Spenser is known to have used extensively. 
These verses were probably the best known exposition of the 
functions of the muses in Spenser’s time.* 

The order in which the muses are named in this pseudo-Vir- 
gilian epigram is not the only order in which they were arranged, 
of course.5 On the contrary, so far as I can determine, the order 





Joseph Scaliger (Lyons, 1574-75). (Dictionarium Historicum, Geographicum, 
Poeticum by Charles Estienne, ed. Nicholas Lloyd, 1693, art. “Calliope.”’) 

I have not been able to see Scaliger’s edition of Ausonius, but in the edition 
printed at Amsterdam in 162i these verses appeared as Idyll xx, with Clio first, 
and continued in that position and order in successive editions of Ausonius for 
two centuries. A note in the Paris edition of 1730 of Ausonii Opera describes 
them as, “Referuntur & hi versus in Catalectis Virgilii. Alios ejusdem argumenti 
refert Tollius ex scripto papyraceo, Juvenalis satyras continente, margini ad- 
scriptos 4 quodam Petro Joannis de Gonda anno 1478 . . .” (p. 400). 

® Vergilii Opera, Paris, 1507, fol. cxcvm, verso. 

‘ They form the basis of the discussion of each muse in Charles Estienne’s 
popular Dictionarium etc., which appeared in 1553 and was often reprinted. A 
translation of them appeared in Tottel’s Miscellany; see note 5 below. 

5 The arrangement which puts Calliope first is to be found in the Bibliotheca 
of Apollodorus, where the order is, Calliope, Clio, etc. The Historiae Deorum 
Gentilium of Lilio G. Giraldi (Opera Omnia, Basle, 1580, 1, 250-257) quotes the 
pseudo-Virgilian lines in an order which puts Calliope first. Basle editions of 
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employed by Spenser and Harvey is found only in this epigram 
which carried the weight of Virgil’s authority, and which as- 
signs first place to Clio. Other accounts of the muses which put 
Clio first, name Calliope last. This is the case in Phornutus’ De 
Natura Deorum,’ and in Fulgentius’ Mitologiarum Libri. The 
latter’s discussion of the functions of the muses is quoted by Boc- 
caccio in his Genealogia Deorum, a work which Spenser is known 
to have used. 

Professor Padelford is mistaken, I believe, in asserting of this 
exposition of the muses by Fulgentius, 


It is at least of value to our discussion in recognizing Calliope as supreme among 
the muses; as the body of the text has it: ‘“The ninth is Calliope, that is, having 
the best voice; in Homer’s words: Geds 5xa gwvncdons, ‘the voice of the goddess 


giving utterance’. 


Fulgentius assigns to the nine muses nine steps in the process of 
composition, beginning with Clio as the will to know, and pro- 
ceeding through the learning, assimilating, and inventing proc- 
esses to Calliope, who represents the effective expression of the 
idea.’ To have the best voice and to be supreme among the 
muses are by no means the same thing from Fulgentius’ point 
of view. Rather Calliope represents the mouthpiece, while her 
sisters preside over the more important functions of cognition. 
Clio, the “will to know,” is the supreme muse, since she repre- 
sents the soul turned upward toward the divine source of all 
knowledge. A Platonist like Fulgentius, or Spenser, looked upon 
knowledge as coming down from above, and the highest muse 





Virgil followed Giraldi, but this rearrangement of the verses does not seem to 
have been very widely accepted, for later editions of Virgil, printed elsewhere, 
retain the old order. Giraldi got his arrangement from an epigram of Callimachus 
(quoted in Comes’ M ythologiae, Frankfurt, 1584, p. 774). Still another arrange- 
ment of these verses seems to have been known to Nicholas Grimald whose 
translation of the epigram appeared in Tottel’s Miscellany, 1557, and subsequent 
editions. (Tottel’s Miscellany, edited by Hyder E. Rollins, Cambridge, Mass., 1 
[1928], 97.) Charles Estienne (op. cit., note 2, above) in his article on the muses 
asserts that Calliope is first. 

* Phornutus’ arrangement of the other muses differs from that of Hesiod, 
who also begins with Clio and ends with Calliope with the remark that ca\\cérn 
O’hre mpopecrarn torivy aracéwy; translated in the edition of Basle, 1542, “haec 
autem excellentissima est omnium.” 

? Professor Padelford has included in his article a useful translation of a 


summary of this passage. 
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would be the one who came into contact with it first, not the one 
who ended the series of descending cognition by giving utter- 
ance. Fulgentius says, “prima Clio, quasi prima cognitatio dis- 
cendi,” and “‘nona Kad\téry, id est optime vocis.” 

Professor Padelford is inclined to minimize the significance 
of Fulgentius’ exposition by calling it a “grotesque and labored 
interpretation;” but the popular etymology of the word “‘muse”’ 
interpreted it as “cognition.”* Fulgentius’ exposition is in keep- 
ing with much Neo-Platonic allegorizing of classic myth by 
writers from Philo to Proclus, Fulgentius and Macrobius, and, 
in the Renaissance, by the Florentine Platonists and their fol- 
lowers. It fits into the very popular idea that the muses were as- 
sociated with the spheres through which knowledge descended 
to man.® 

With the pseudo-Virgilian epigram and Fulgentius’ exposi- 
tion of the muses in mind, let us turn to the references to Cal- 
liope in The Shepheardes Calender. ‘““E.K.” remarks, in his gloss 
to the April eclogue, “Calliope, one of the nine Muses; to whome 
they assigne the honor of all poetical invention, and the firste 
glorye of the heroicall verse. Other say that shee is the goddesse 
of rhetorick: but by Virgile it is manifeste, that they mystake 
the thyng.”” He goes on to quote the pseudo-Virgilian epigram 
as proof that Polyhymnia and not Calliope is the muse of rheto- 
ric. “The firste glorye of the heroicall verse”’ is obviously a trans- 
lation of the “‘carmina heroica” of the epigram. The assignment 
to Calliope of the province of rhetoric, which “E.K.” refutes, is 
made by Phornutus.’® The ascription to her of “all poetical in- 
vention” may be an interpretation of the “‘litteras” in the epi- 
gram, but I believe Professor Padelford is right in attributing 
it to an acquaintance with Fulgentius.“ There is a full discus- 
sion of this phase of Calliope’s activities in Lilio Greg. Giraldi’s, 
De Musis Syntagma. He says, “Nona postremo loco Calliope 
Musa memoratur, quae cantus suauitate,”’ etc. Homer, he says, 
calls her ““deae vocem clamantis. Et Hesiodus poeta eam ait se- 


® See Comes p. 781, quoted below; and I. C. Scaliger, Poetices, lib. 1, cap. 2. 

® See Plutarch, Symposiacs, Quest. 14; and Comes p. 779. The Pythagoreans 
associated the functions of the muses’ with the influence of the planets on human 
temperament. 

10 See below for the quotation. 

uP, 121. 
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qui fortia facta ducum.”’ Phornutus associates her with rhetoric. 
“Verum alii Graecorum Grammatici poeticae praefectam esse 
aiunt, unde & frequentius 4 poetis ipsis invocari solet. ... At 
qui in Hesiodum commentaria composuerunt, Calliopen ideo 
praestantissimam & maximam caeterarum dictam volunt, quod 
omnibus carmina & versus praestare dicatur. Aristarchus tamen 
rpopectarny, quasi rpecBvrarny, hoc est, vetustassimam & anti- 
quissimam interpretatur.’’” 

If Spenser knew this account he did not follow it, at least in 
the matter of Aristarchus’ interpretation of Hesiod, for he calls 
Clio “eldest sister of the crew” in The Teares of the Muses. It il- 
lustrates, however, that interpretation of the function of Cal- 
liope which assigned to her literature in general rather than any 
type of literature in particular. This function is closely related 
to a popular association of the muses with the sirens of Plato’s 
cosmos. Plato represents the eight spheres as eight whorls, up- 
on each of which rides a siren emitting one note. The eight notes 
were interpreted as the octave, and eight of the muses were con- 
ceived of as the eight sirens, while Calliope was the harmony re- 
sulting from this music of the spheres. It is this generalized func- 
tion, carried over into literature, which appears in Fulgentius’ 
assignment to Calliope of all utterance, “all poetical invention.” 

In his eclogues Spenser twice mentions Calliope. In the April 
eclogue Hobbinol sings Colin’s lay in praise of Eliza, which con- 
tains the lines: 

I see Calliope speede her to the place, 
Where my goddesse shines, 
And after her the other Muses trace, 
With their violines. 
Again, in the June eclogue, Hobbinol says to Colin Clout, “I 
saw Calliope wyth Muses moe, . . . Renne after hastely thy sil- 
ver sound.” In both passages Calliope is represented as the lead- 
er of the muses, but in both I believe that a reference to her 
function as presiding over “‘litteras,’”’ or “poetical invention,” 
is intended, rather than any assertion of her preéminence over 
the other muses, or over the field of the epic. 
Of the second passage Professor Padelford says, 


in the June eclogue is not Gabriel Harvey made to say that Spenser turned 
aside from his projected epic to write The Shepheardes Calender? 


3 Opera Omnia, Basle, 1580, 1, 540. 
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I sawe Calliope wyth Muses moe, 

Soone as thy oaten pype began to sound, 

Theyr yvory luyts and tamburins forgoe, 

And from the fountaine, where they sat around, 
Renne after hastely thy silver sound.” 


No mention of a “projected epic’”’ occurs in this passage. In a 
preceeding stanza Harvey is made to say that he has enjoyed 
Spenser’s “rymes and roundelayes,’’ and in the passage quoted 
by Professor Padelford it is the “‘oaten,”’ or shepherd’s pipe that 
Calliope leads the muses in running after. Either Spenser 
thought of her as presiding over pastoral poetry, or, as I be- 
lieve, a compliment to Spenser’s “‘poetical invention” was in- 
tended, and Calliope was named because that was the field in 
which she was the acknowledged leader, quite regardless of 
whether the poetry was pastoral, lyric, or epic.™ 
So far as the mention of Calliope in The Shepheardes Calen- 
der is concerned, we must conclude that Spenser followed the 
generally accepted opinion that she was preéminently the muse 
of poetical expression, just as Melpomene was preéminently the 
muse of tragedy, but there is no indication that he regarded her 
as either the “‘chief of nine’’ or the especial muse of epic poetry. _ 
Let us turn next to The Teares of the Muses, most of whic 

is supposed to have been written before 1580. Here, as I have 
already pointed out, Spenser arranges the muses in the order as- 
signed to them in the pseudo-Virgilian epigram. He describes 
Clio as “eldest sister of the crew,” and she complains: 

So I, that doo all noble feates professe 

To register, and sound in trump of gold, 

Through their bad dooings, or base slothfulnesse, 

Finde nothing worthie to be writ, or told: 


Therefore I mourne with deep harts sorrowing, 

Because I nothing noble have to sing. 
Calliope laments in much the same strain, but I believe that a 
difference between the two was intended. Calliope says: 


For they to whom I used to applie 
The faithfull service of my learned skill, 


3P. 116. 

4 Such an explanation accounts for what Professor Padelford calls the con- 
fusion shown by the Roman poets in calling upon Calliope for aid in lyric, 
amatory, pastoral, and philosophical poetry (p. 120). 
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The goodly off-spring of Joves progenie, 
That wont the world with famous acts to fill; 
Whose living praises in herofck style, 

It is my chiefe profession to compyle;— 


these are neglected and forgotten. This passage suggests that 
Spenser was making a strict application of Calliope’s “carmina 
heroica”’ as poetry about the semi-divine heroes of antiquity. 
She goes on to explain that no one cares “‘to doo brave deed” un- 
less he can expect “Due praise, that is the spur of dooing well.” 


Therefore the nurse of vertue I am hight, 
And golden trompet of eternitie, 

That lowly thoughts lift up to heavens hight, 
And mortall men have powre to deifie: 
Bacchus and Hercules I raisd to heaven, 

And Charlemaine, amongst the starris seaven. 


Clio sounds, Calliope is the golden trump of fame. Both be- 
stow praise on noble deeds, but Clio is more concerned with 
feats of arms, while Calliope is preoccupied with the “famous 
acts’ of the semi-divine heroes. These are not martial heroes, 
as her list of those she has deified shows. The first two are not 
epic heroes like Achilles, Ulysses, or Aeneas. Spenser is refer- 
ring rather to the myth which made Bacchus the restorer of jus- 
tice in the East, as Hercules was the first great ruler of the 
West.” Charlemagne would appear in such company, not as an 
epic hero, but as another example of a famous governor. Looked 
upon in this light, Calliope’s leadership in the bestowal of bays 
on Eliza in the April eclogue takes on fresh significance. This 
conception of the province of Calliope is derived from Plutarch, 
who describes her as presiding over things political and im- 
perial.” 

Now let us examine Spenser’s references to his muse in The 
Faerie Queene. His assertion, in the letter to Raleigh, that he is 
following “‘all the antique poets historicall,” as Homer, Virgil, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, is evidence that he considered the epic a de- 
partment of history.!” That in no way conflicts with Professor 
Padelford’s contention that Spenser’s purpose was primarily 


5 See Faerie Queene 5.1.2-3. 

16 Symposiacs, Quest. 14; and Professor Padelford’s article, p. 119. 

17 See Scaliger’s Poetices, lib. 1, cap. 2 for a discussion of whether Lucan 
was an epic poet. 
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moral and only secondarily historical, since it is well known that 
the Elizabethans valued history chiefly for its moral counsel. 

It is to the muse who sings of noble deeds, who professes to 
register “all noble feates,” that Spenser appeals in the proem to 
Book I. He says he has been selected to “sing of knights and 
ladies gentle deeds,” and he appeals to his muse to 


Lay forth out of thine everlasting scryne 
The antique rolles, which there lye hidden still, 
Of Faerie knights, and fayrest Tanaquill. 


The “antique rolles’”’ preserved in the “everlasting scryne”’ cer- 
tainly suggest that it is the muse of history, keeper of the records 
of time, who is being invoked. Professor Padelford points out: 


In the late Roman art . . . Calliope is usually portrayed as standing, and hold- 
ing a scroll in her hand; Clio as seated upon a chest, and also holding a scroll. 
If Spenser were familiar with this pictorial tradition, the lines in the proem to 
Book One . . . would lend some color to the Clio hypothesis." 


It might be objected that Spenser was here invoking @ muse, 
in a generic sense, as Homer and Virgil seem to have done, with- 
out having any particular one of the nine muses in mind. But 
the mention of.the records of time which occurs both in this 
initial invocation and in subsequent references seems to pre- 
clude that possibility. Those records “lye hidden still” until the 
“sacred Muse areeds” that some poet shall draw them forth and 
put them into song. Because she preserves the records of time 
and inspires the poet, the muse of history is also the muse of 
glory. The name Clio was interpreted as meaning glory, just as 
the name Calliope was interpreted as beautiful voice. In the gloss 
which accompanied the pseudo-Virgilian epigram in the more 
elaborate editions of Virgil’s works,’® the commentator, Iodocus 
Badius Ascensius, explains the function of each muse beginning: 


Clio autem dicitur quia cleos gloria est. Et poetae ex laudibus quas aliis tribu- 
unt & sibi & illis maximam gloriam parant. Haec hic dicitur historias inuenisse: 
unde Ordo est, Clio canens gesta: id est res gestas: reddit tempora transactis: 
scilicet rebus: id est reducit ad memoriam res transactas memorans quibus 
temporibus actae sunt & paulo post Clio historias invenit. 


18 P. 121. For additional material and a bibliography on the subject of the 
muses, see MM. Charles Daremberg, Edmund Saglio et Edmund Pottier, Dic- 
tionnaire des Antiques, Paris, 1873-1913, art. “Muses.” 

19 Paris, 1507, 1515, 1528; Antwerp, 1517; Basle, 1561, 1586. 
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Of Calliope he says: 


Calliope . . . mandat libris carmina heroica. Calliope sup. inuenit litteras: dicta 
autem est a pulchra voce.”° 


Another account of the muses which seems to have been 
known to “E.K.’’,*" and probably also to Spenser, is that of the 
Greek mythographer and commentator, Phornutus, who says 
of the two muses in question: 


Clio quidem una est Musarum, qudd «x)éos, id est gloriam adipiscantur 
literati, quodque alios laude celebrent . . . 

Calliope est rhetorica, suaui voce ac dictione vetusta praecellens, per quam 
rempubl. administrant, & populum hortationibus euibrant, persuasione & non 
vi ad id quod cupiunt ducentes: quam ob causam, hanc maximé reges simulac 
probos viros comitati dicunt.” 


Fulgentius also describes Clio as the muse of fame: 


Nos vero nouem Musas doctrinae atque scientiae dicimus modos, hoc est, 
prima Clio, quasi prima cognitatio discendi. K\éos enim Graecé fama dicitur: 
unde & Homer jjyeis 5¢ «Atos olov dxobopey, obdé Ti Tdvev id est, Nos vero solam 
famam audiuimus, neque quid scimus & in alio loco, ry xAéos évpd xaé’ ‘EAAdSa 
xai pésor dpyos. Et quoniam nullus scientiam quaerit, nisi in qua famae suae 
protelet dignitatem, ob hanc rem prima «Aad appellata est, id est cognitio 
quaerendae scientiae.™ 


This passage is reproduced by Boccaccio.” 

The most frequently mentioned attribute of Spenser’s muse 
is that she is the keeper of the records of time. The second most 
prominent function which she performs is to bestow praise. 
Spenser says in his first invocation that she has inspired him to 

... sing of knights and ladies gentle deeds; 
Whose praises having slept in silence long, 
Me, all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds 
To blazon broade emongst her learned throng. 


In another place she is called ‘‘The nourse of time and everlast- 
ing fame.’ 


20 Vergilii Opera, Paris, 1507, fol. cxcvii verso. 

™ See his reference, in the April gloss, to those who consider Calliope’s 
province to be rhetoric. 

* “Speculatio de Natura Deorum,” M ythologi Graeci et Latini, Paris, 1578, 
fol. 155. The translation is by Iodoco Velareo. 

*% “Mitologiarum Libri,” Mythologi Graeci et Latini, Paris, 1578, fol. 131 
verso. 

™ Genealogia Deorum, Paris, 1511, lib. x1, cap. 2. 

% 1.11.5.8. 
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One of the most ambitious discussions of the muses, and one 
which Spenser may very easily have seen,” is the Mythologie 
Musarum of the French humanist, Geoffrio Linocier. It begins 
with a general discussion of the muses, and then takes up each 
in detail, beginning with Clio and ending with Calliope, follow- 
ing the order of Phornutus, but drawing heavily upon the exposi- 
tion of Fulgentius. The sub-title to the chapter on Clio reads, 
“Quod omnes homines excitantur gloriae & honoris stimulis.” 
He proceeds to describe Clio as the muse of fame. 


Finxerunt itaque illam Iouis filiam; quia cum «Ae nihil aliud significet quam 
gloriam: si liceat gloriam & nomen bene actorum posteris relinquere, absit ut 
aliude repetamus quam 4 summo Deo qui é memoria, contemplationéque, bene 
gestae rei famam nobis parit, nullo euo non celebrandam. 


He quotes Plutarch’s Symposiacs to the effect that “Clio qui- 
dem encomia laudum recipit. Clea enim vocabant antiqui lau- 
des.”” Then he reproduces the passage from Fulgentius which I 
have already quoted.?’ 

Clio, keeper of the records of glorious deeds and therefore 
bestower of fame, who “omnes homines excitantur gloriae & 
honoris stimulis,’”’ was so particularly the patroness of martial 
heroism that the Pythagoreans put her in the sphere of Mars in 
their cosmic scheme which assigned one of the muses to each of 
the spheres.** In the second invocation to his muse, Spenser 
says: 

Now, O thou sacred Muse, most learned dame, 
Fayre ympe of Phcebus, and his aged bryde, 


The nourse of time and everlasting fame, 
That warlike handes ennoblest with immortall name; 


O gently come into my feeble brest, 

Come gently, but not with that mightie rage, 
Wherewith the martiall troupes thou doest infest, 
And hartes of great heroés doest enrage, 

That nought their kindled corage may aswage: 


% He is known to have made extensive use of Comes’ M ythologiae, a work 
which first appeared in 1551, was reprinted in 1568, but did not become widely 
known until 1581 when there were two editions, one printed at Venice and the 
other at Frankfurt. Linocier’s treatise was appended to the Paris 1583 edition, 
and subsequent editions of Comes, so that if Spenser used any edition later than 
those of 1581 he knew Linocier’s work. 

27 Mythologie Natalis Comitis, Frankfurt, 1584, p. 1160. 

28 See note 9, above. 
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Soone as thy dreadfull trompe begins to sownd, 

The god of warre with his fiers equipage 

Thou doest awake, sleepe never he so sownd, 

And scared nations doest with horror sterne astownd. 


Fayre goddesse, lay that furious fitt asyde, 

Till I of warres and bloody Mars doe sing, 

And Bryton fieldes with Sarazin blood bedyde, 
Twixt that great Faery Queene and Paynim King, 
That with their horror heven and earth did ring, 
A work of labour long, and endlesse prayse.** 


The power of glory or praise to inspire heroic deeds is a common 
Renaissance theme. Linocier, in his chapter on Clio, asks what 
inspired the labors of Hercules and Theseus? 


Quid illum infinitosque alios Romani & Graeci imperii duces ad tam praeclara 
& difficilia impulit facinora? unus gloriae stimulus: quo incitati, immortalem sibi 
laudem & gloriam compararunt . . . Sentit benefactis potius quam opibus parari 
veram gloriam, nec uno modo contingere honestam famam, sed sua quemque 
virtute fieri clarum.* 


That Spenser had exactly this conception of the province of 
Clio we learn from an invocation which mentions her by name. 


Begin then, O my dearest sacred dame, 
Daughter of Phoebus and of Memorye, 
That doest ennoble with immortal! name 
The warlike worthies, from antiquitye, 

In thy great volume of eternitye: 

Begin, O Clio, and recount from hence 

My glorious Soveraines goodly auncestrye.™ 


In this passage are all of the elements which I have attempted 
to show were a part of the current conception of the province of 
Clio. Here she is described as the bestower of “immortal name”’; 
“‘warlike worthies” are mentioned as her peculiar care; and she 
is the keeper of the records of history, the “‘great volume of 
eternitye.” 

Professor Padelford suggests that this passage is a special in- 
vocation of Clio for a purpose different from that of the body of 
the poem, and so demanding the services of a different muse. He 
brings forward the “Begin and recount”’ as evidence that Clio 


29 1.11.5-7 
% P. 1158; and see Scaliger’s Poetics quoted below. 
" 3.3.4. 
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is here invoked for the first time, but the word “begin’’ is ade- 
quately accounted for by the fact that the passage occurs at the 
beginning of a canto. The “great volume of eternitye”’ is cer- 
tainly the same as the “‘rolles” preserved in the “everlasting 
scryne” by the “holy virgin, chief of nine” in the proem to the 
first book. The whcle passage is strikingly similar to the invoca- 
tion in 1.11.5., which Professor Padelford is willing to admit is 
addressed to the muse of the whole poem. There she is described 
as a “‘sacred muse”’ who is “The nourse of time and everlasting 
fame, That warlike handes ennoblest with immortail name.” 
Again, in 4.11.10, the records of time are mentioned, and we are 
told specifically that the “‘rolles” handled by Spenser’s muse are 
the “records of antiquitie.” 

Helpe therefore, O thou sacred imp of Jove, 

The noursling of Dame Memorie his deare, 

To whom those rolles, layd up in heaven above, 


And records of antiquitie appeare, 
To which no wit of man may comen neare. 


There can be no doubt that this invocation is addressed to 
the muse of history, keeper of the “records of antiquitie.” 
Neither is there any occasion to distinguish between these 
“rolles layd up in heaven above’”’ and the “antique rolles”’ pre- 
served in the “everlasting scryne’”’ by the muse invoked in the 
proem to the first book. The four invocations are in such perfect 
agreement as to the attributes of the muse being invoked that 
there is no ground for the supposition that two different muses 
are being addressed. 

There is one other passage where Clio is referred to by name. 
In the first of the “‘Mutability” cantos, when Spenser introduces 
the digression which accounts for Diana’s desertion of Arlo hill, 
when he intends “to sing of hilles and woods, mongst warres 
and knights,” he begins his digression with the invocation, 
“‘Meane while, O Clio, lend Calliope thy quill.” Professor Padel- 
ford offers the very ingenious suggestion that this line could be 
interpreted to mean, “meanwhile, O Clio, lend thy services for 
the moment to Calliope.’”’ Such an interpretation is necessary if 
we are to consider that Calliope is the muse of the rest of the 
poem; but, if Spenser considered Calliope to be the patroness of 
his poem, there is no reason why he should call upon Clio for 
this bit of myth which is not in her province at all. Professor 
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Padelford attempts to meet this difficulty by pointing out that 
both the Mutability story and the digression are mythical, and 
that, “the changing of the course of the river Molanna and 
its ultimate union with the Fanchin is . . . assumed to be an his- 
torical fact, which is merely given as a mythological interpreta- 
tion for poetic effect. That would seem to favor assigning this 
episode to Clio.’’* There are two major difficulties with that ex- 
planation. In the first place it assumes that Spenser was preoc- 
cupied with the history of the two rivers, not with the allegory 
of the nymph’s inconstancy and her punishment. Even so, Clio’s 
province was the recording of wars and noble deeds, not the 
“immortalizing” of natural geography. In the second place, 
Professor Padelford is assuming that the muse of the “Mut=- 
bility” cantos as a whole is the muse of the first six books of The 
Faerie Queene as well, and, as between the poem as a whole and 
the Diana episode in Book VII, there can be no question which 
contains the larger historical element. 

On the other hand, as Professor Padelford points out, Cal- 
liope was clearly recognized, by no less an authority than Ovid® 
as the appropriate muse to relate the heroic doings of the gods. 
Linocier, after describing her in his sub-title as ‘‘Poetarum sensa 
& Philosophica multis tenebris obuoluuntur,” discusses, in his 
chapter on Calliope, Plato’s famous dictum that poets should be 
expelled from the Republic, 
nisi de Deo bene loquantur, & perturbationes relinquant: diuinos autem hymnos 
canant, magnorumque gesta virorum graviter recenseant. Sicque occupatio illa 
poética (quam Calliope poétas docuit) erit 4 Musis.™ 
Calliope was commonly described as the mother of Orpheus, 
the author of the Hymnes to the gods. The Diana episode was 
strictly in her province. 

But the most serious objection to Professor Padelford’s sug- 
gested interpretation of this line is that, having finished his di- 
gression, Spenser turns back to his ‘“‘greater Muse”’ who alone 


Can tell things doen in heaven so long ygone, 
So farre past memory of man that may be knowne.* 


The keeper of the eternal records was Clio, not Calliope. 


=P. 113. 
3 Met. 5, fab. 3. 

4 Op. cit., p. 1179. 

* See Comes, p. 778. 
* 7.7.2.8, 9. 
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If, as I believe I have shown, Spenser’s primary source of in- 
formation about the muses was the pseudo-Virgilian epigram, he 
probably thought that he was following Virgil when he invoked 
Clio to preside over his epic. In the Aeneid Virgil named no muse 
in his opening invocation, but his ‘Musa mihi causas memora”’ 
—taken with the epigram which assigned first place to Clio, and 
with the gloss which confirmed that position, and with the fact 
that Virgil purported to be relating historical events—might 
easily have led Spenser to suppose that the muse invoked was 
Clio. Later Virgil appeals to Calliope by name for help with a 
particular passage (ix, 525-529), and Spenser does likewise for 
the story of Diana’s desertion of Arlo hill in Book Seven. Statius 
invoked Clio at the beginning of the Thebaid (i, 41, also x, 630), 
and then called in Calliope for help with a particular passage 
(viii, 374). Professor Padelford is quite right in saying that Spen- 
ser would probably follow Virgil rather than Statius, but in this 
particular case Spenser might well suppose that Statius was fol- 
lowing Virgil, and that he, himself, was following both, when he 
invoked Clio to preside over the main body of The Faerie Queene, 
and Calliope to aid in a particular passage. 

Since neither Homer nor Virgil named any particular muse 
in his initial invocation, there was room for discussion as to 
which muse each had in mind. The choice lay between Clio and 
Calliope, but there was by no means a preponderance of opinion 
in favor of Calliope in the sixteenth century. Linocier quotes a 
list of the favorite poets of the muses which assigns Homer to 
Clio. The list begins by naming Orpheus as the greatest poet in 
the genre patronized by Calliope and runs, ““Musaeum Urania, 
Homerum Clio, Polyhymnia Pindarum, Erato Sapphon, Mel- 
pomene Thamyran, Terpsichore Hesiodum, Thalia Maronem, 
Nasonem Euterpe.*’ 

Spenser did not lack “authorities” either for calling Clio the 
“chief of nine” or for invoking her to preside over an epic poem. 
I have shown, I believe, that it was the muse of history, keeper 
of the records of time, and bestower of glory, especially upon 
warlike deeds, that Spenser invoked in The Faerie Queene. 

The poem is not only inspired by the muse of fame, but it is 
presided over by Glory: 

. - . Gloriane great queene of glory bright, . 
Whose kingdomes seat Cleopolis is red. 
7 Op. cit., p. 1180. 
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“‘Cleopolis” seems to be Spenser’s own coinage, formed by anal- 
ogy with Heliopolis, etc. Since Cleos is Greek for fame, as every 
one of the discussions of the muses which I have quoted asserts,** 
it does not seem to be going too far to suggest that Spenser 
meant Cleopolis to be interpreted “‘city of fame.” 

It has been customary to identify Cleopolis with Troyno- 
vant, Spenser’s name for London, but such an identification is 
not justified by what Spenser says of the two places. He wrote 
to Raleigh, ‘‘In that Faery Queene I meane glory in my generall 
intention, but in my particular I conceive ... the Queene, and her 
kingdome in Faery Land.” He does not say, “‘her kingdom in 
England.” For the historical allegory the distinction does not 
exist, but for the moral allegory England and Faery Land are 
never the same place, but rather Faery Land is an ideal realm 
of which England is often the material counterpart. Cleopolis 
and Troynovant are so distinct in Spenser’s mind that he can 
compare one with the other. He says of the cities built by Brute, 


His worke great Troynovant, his worke is eke 
Faire Lincolne, both renowmed far away, 
That who from east to west will endlong seeke, 
Cannot two fairer cities find this day, 

Except Cleopolis . . . (3.9.51) 


This “‘city of fame” is fairer than London, but not so fair as the 
heavenly Jerusalem, according to the Redcrosse knight: 


“Till now . . . I weened well, 

That great Cleopolis, where I have beene, 

In which the fairest Fary Queene doth dwell, 

The fairest citty was, that might be seene; 

And that bright towre all built of christall clene, 

Panthea, seemd the brightest thing that was; 

But now by proofe ali otherwise I weene; 

For this great citty that does far surpas, 

And this bright angels towre quite dims that towre of glas.” 


“Most trew,” then said the holy aged man; 
“Yet is Cleopolis, for earthly frame, 

The fairest peece, that eie beholden can: 
And well beseemes all knights of noble name, 
That covett in th’ immortall booke of fame 


% See the quotations on Clio from Badius, Phornutus, Fulgentius, and 
Linocier. Fulgentius is quoted on this point by Boccaccio, and Linocier adds a 
quotation to that effect from Plutarch. 
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To be eternized, that same to haunt, 

And doen their service to that soveraigne dame, 

That glory does to them for guerdon graunt: 

For she is hevenly borne, and heaven may justly vaunt.” 
(1.10.58-59) 

This passage makes the connection between Clio and Cleo- 
polis explicit, since we already know that Clio is the keeper of 
“th’ immortall booke of fame’’ where those knights who haunt 
Cleopolis and serve Gloriane are ‘“‘eternized.” 

The crystal tower, Panthea, which seems to be the chief or- 
nament of Cleopolis, is commonly identified with Westminster 
Abbey, because of the notion that by Cleopolis Spenser means 
London. But it has a more important affinity with the temple 
of glass described by Chaucer in The Hous of Fame (Bk. 1) as 
having the story of the Aeneid engraved on its walls. Chaucer’s 
purpose in introducing this description is not clear. It serves as 
a sort of prelude, or false start, to his main description of the 
House of Fame, which takes its central conception from Ovid 
(Met. xii, 39-63), and treats fame as synonymous with rumor. 
Spenser puts the widest distance between good fame which is 
eternal glory, the true reward of virtue, and this rumor which, 
in its more malevolent form, he symbolizes in the Blatant Beast. 
It is quite possible that Spenser interpreted Chaucer as dealing 
first with true fame, in the house of glass episode,*® and second 
with false fame, in the passage enlarged from Ovid. The “table 
of bras’”’ which preserved the story of Aeneas in Chaucer’s temple 
would be equally suitable as an ornament for Panthea, since 
Aeneas was looked upon by Spenser as a famous example of 
virtue; and the proper reward of virtuous deeds was good fame 
secured through the services of a poet. 

Westminster Abbey would, of course, be the earthly counter- 
part of Panthea, since it also was dedicated to fame, but Spen- 
ser’s idea of the relative value of monuments and poetic records, 
as preservers of fame, is vehemently set forth in The Ruines of 
Time: 

For deeds doe die, how ever noblie donne, 
And thoughts of men do as themselves decay, 


But wise wordes taught in numbers for to runne, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for ay; 


39 Lydgate’s Temple of Glas is a temple of Venus, rather than of fame. 
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In vaine doo earthly princes then, in vaine, 
Seeke with pyramides, to heaven aspired, 
Or huge colosses, built with costlie paine, 
Or brazen pillours, never to be fired, 

Or shrines, made of the mettall most desired, 
To make their memories for ever live: 
For how can mortall immortalitie give? 
















Then who so will with vertuous deeds assay 
To mount to heaven, on Pegasus must ride, 
And with sweete poets verse be glorifide. (ll. 400-427) 


The itea that glory was the proper reward of virtue was a 
common Renaissance notion. Scaliger, in his Poetics, says, 






























with equal logic it was proposed that Eupheme was the nurse of the Muses, in- 
asmuch as good reputation is the reward of the wise. Thus in the Laws, Plato 
prescribed a bad reputation as a punishment to many men. And the same writer 
says in the Jon, “That which they themselves are, the poets make others to be.” 
So, through those arts whereby they render themselves immortal, they im- 
mortalize those whom they celebrate in their verse. Thus glories Pindar, thus 
Theocritus sings, and others after them.“ 


This inspiring and rewarding of virtue by glory Spenser drama- 
tizes in his general plan which makes Gloriana send each of the 
knights upon his quest. Arthur, who represents the sum of all 
the virtues, has for his quest Glory itself, in the very person of 
the Faery Queene.“ 

Gloriana is Queen Elizabeth in particular, that is on earth, 
but only in so far as Elizabeth is the prototype, or human sym- 
bol of the Platonic idea of glory. Spenser’s conception of her 
comes out clearly, not only in the letter to Raleigh, but also in 
the proem to Book 1, where he invokes the Queen to help him 
“thinke of that true glorious type of thine.”” We must keep that 
Platonic conception in mind when we talk about Spenser’s ful- 
some praise of Elizabeth. It is not as a person that she was wor- 
shipped, but as a symbol. The adoration was personal only in 
so far as her person was conceived to be the true symbol, or per- 
fect representation, of the idea which stood behind and above 
that symbol. 


“© Scaliger’s Poetics, translated by F. M. Padelford, New York, 1905. P. 12. 
“ W. F. DeMoss (“Spenser’s Twelve Moral Vertues ‘According to Aris- 
totle’,” Modern Philology, xv1 [1918], 23-38, and 245-270) illustrates the rela- 
tion of virtue to glory in Book 1 with copious quotation. 
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For the Faery Queene represents not Glory alone but perfect 
virtue which is made up of Beauty, Wisdom, Justice, and all 
of the other divine ideas which unite in the person of celestial 
Venus.” Professor Merritt Y. Hughes has called attention to 
Spenser’s allusions to the Virgilian Venus in his tributes to 
Elizabeth, and to their probable connection with allegorical in- 
terpretations of the Aeneid.* The identification of Venus Urania 
with divine Wisdom (Spenser’s Sapience) was a Neo-Platonic 
commonplace. This Wisdom, or celestial Venus, represented the 
sum of the Platonic ideas. In the same way Elizabeth, or the 
Faery Queene, represents in turn Justice, Chastity, Courtesy, 
etc., because she includes them all. Clio, the desire for glory, in- 
spires virtue, but Gloriana, the embodiment of Glory, is perfect 
virtue. 

Virtue is synonymous with Wisdom to a Platonist, since 
knowledge meant knowledge of the divine Ideas, all of which 
were good, and since, as Socrates held, all men desire the good in 
so far as they know it. Fulgentius makes the muses the medium 
through which cognition takes place, or rather, the process of 
cognition itself. The first step in the process is the desire for 


knowledge, represented by Clio, who symbolized the first im- 
pulse of that descending cognition which is the source of virtue 
in man. It is this conception of the relation of the muses to Wis- 
dom which leads Spenser to call them “the brood of blessed 
Sapience,’”’ and it is Clio in particular whom he makes lament 
the lack of a “will to know.” Men had ceased to desire wisdom. 


... all otherwise they doo esteeme 

Of th’ heavenly gift of wisdomes influence, 
And to be learned it a base thing deeme; 

Base minded they that want intelligence: 

For God himselfe for wisedome most is praised, 
And men to God thereby are nighest raised.“ 


Since men neglect learning they perform no virtuous deeds, and 
Clio is left with nothing noble to sing. So the progression from 
wisdom to virtue, and from virtue to glory, is complete. All of 


© See Ficino’s commentary on the Parmenides. 

* “Virgilian Allegory in The Faerie Queene,” PMLA, xxtv (1929), 696-705. 
“ The Teares of the Muses, |. 72. 

LI. 85-90. 

® P, 781. 
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the muses are “nurses of virtue,’’ since all are of the “brood of 
blessed Sapience.”’ Spenser’s application of that epithet to Cal- 
liope, in The Teares of the Muses, probably has no special signif- 
icance. Of the ethical function of all the muses Comes says: 


Nam scriptum relinquit etiam Zez. hist. 90. chil. 6 nihil aliud esse Musas quam 
cognitionem & animi vim illam quae intelligit: cum Helicon Musarum locus a 
vertendis foliis sit nominatus. Has igitur non harmoni¢ solum musicae vim 
habere arbitrati sunt antiqui, sed etiam componendorum morum, temporandor- 
umque animorum ab immoderatis perturbationibus.* 


Clio, the muse who scans the divine records, would be at least 
as much a “nourse of virtue” as Calliope, who gives voice, or 
expression, to the utterance of those records to man. 

As the special muse of history and of fame, Clio is both the 
inspirer and recorder of noble deeds, and so represents both of 
Spenser’s avowed aims in writing The Faerie Queene. She is a 
suitable patroness of the moral allegory, since she represents 
that aspiration towards immortal glory which is the beginning 
of knowledge and of virtue. As the recorder of noble deeds she is 
the proper muse to preside over the historical allegory, since her 
aid is needed if the poet is to bestow glory on his chosen heroes. 

The muse of history bestows a two-fold fame, for, as re- 
corder of noble deeds, through the agency of the poets, she be- 
stows earthly immortality; but, as keeper of the eternal records 
of time she represents the divine mémory, and so bestows that 
immortal fame which is the best reward of virtue, the heavenly 
fame which Milton described in Comus. 


Fame is no plant that grows in mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfet witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed. 


While the differentiation in function between Clio and Cal- 
liope was by no means absolute, either in the current expositions 
of the muses or in Spenser’s own treatment of the two, the usual 
assignment to Clio of the province of history and of fame makes 
it clear that she was the muse invoked by Spenser, since both 
in his specific invocations and in his general plan for the poem, 
he is preoccupied with the record of noble deeds as the source of 
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virtue, and fame as its reward. It is difficult and unnecessary to 
explain away the two invocations of Clio by name, since they 
describe the muse in exactly the same terms as the three which 
do not name the muse being invoked. 

In Spenser’s day no less a person than Virgil was authority 
for Clio’s preéminence, while Phornutus and Fulgentius, both 
highly reputable mythographers, and after them Boccaccio and 
Linocier, assigned Clio first place. Comes quoted both the epi- 
gram attributed to Virgil which put Clio first, and one attrib- 
uted to Callimachus which put Calliope first. In spite of the as- 
sertion of Hesiod that Calliope was the greatest of them all, 
the weight of scholarly opinion did not favor Calliope as “‘chief 
of nine” and patroness of the epic until after the pseudo-Vir- 
gilian epigram had been removed from the Virgil canon early in 
the seventeenth century. In Spenser’s day Calliope occupied a 
much less definite position as patroness of expression, or poetical 
invention, ‘‘pulchra voce,” the capacity in which Spenser men- 
tions her in The Shepheardes Calender; she presided over things 
political and imperial, according to Plutarch, and over the ac- 
counts of the doings of the gods and semi-divine heroes, “‘car- 
mina heroica,’”’ functions mentioned by Spenser in The Teares of 
the Muses and probably alluded to in the Eclogues and the 
seventh book of The Faerie Queene. 

For Spenser’s selection of Clio as “chief of nine” Virgil was 
sufficient authority; while for the choice of the muse of history 
to preside over a poem whose aim was to teach morality the 
current conception of the function of history was warrant 
enough. It is not merely a matter of precedent, however, nor 
even of history versus myth, but of the poet’s fundamental 
theory of knowledge and ethics, which determined the choice 
of Clio rather than Calliope as Spenser’s muse. 


JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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SMOLLETT’S EARLY YEARS IN LONDON 


Tobias Smollett’s years in London following his return from 
Jamaica about 1743 up to his removal to Chelsea in 1750 were 
from every point of view the most colorful and crucial years of 
his entire career, years of intense activity in which the some- 
time naval surgeon’s mate tried his hand at medicine, verse 
satire, in the form of two nauseous boluses for generals and 
courtiers, translation, the novel, and the ever present Regicide. 
And for his biographers this period has always presented certain 
unsolved problems, such as the date of his marriage, and his 
residences in London. In this paper I wish to bring forward some 
neglected data concerning his London residences from 1744 to 
1750, and then to show how these periods of residence are re- 
lated to his literary activities up to the year 1750. 

A prolonged search in the Parish Rate Books might reveal 
where Smollett lived when he first appeared upon the London 
scene in 1739, but at present the place of his first residence is 
still a mystery. The first clew as to his residence in London upon 
his return from naval service is of course the often quoted letter! 
to Barclay where Smollett wrote of having moved into a house in 
Downing Street formerly occupied by the late John Douglas, 
surgeon. This letter, of which the original manuscript has disap- 
peared, was dated May 22, 1744. Corroborative evidence of a 
rental on Downing Street exists in the Parish Rate Books? at 
Westminster City Hall, for in the Rate Book for the Parish of 
St. Margaret and St. John for 1744° under “A new Assessment 
made on such Houses as were Empty or Omitted at making of 
the first assessment for the Relief of the poor ... for the year 
1744” we find: 

Downing Street 
Entered at Rent Tax 
Mr. Smallet A Midsummer A 26 = 1/1/8 
The Rate Book for the next year, 1745,‘ for the same parish has 
the following entry: 

' See The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D. ed. E. S. Noyes, Harvard Press, 
1926, p. 5. 

?I am indebted to the courteous assistance of the custodian of the Rate 
Books in the Record Department at the City Hall, Westminster. 


* Rate Book 367, f. 22. 
* Rate Book 368, f. 22. 
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Rent 
Smallet 26 £-10-10 

From the above entries it is evident that Smollett remained on 
Downing Street during part of 1744 and at least a part of 1745. 
This rent of £26 a year was a very considerable one even for 
Downing Street, and probably because it was above his means 
Smollett was obliged to leave this aristocratic environment in 
1745. 

Two clews proved invaluable in the discovery of the next 
residence of Smollett. The first was a statement in Dr. Carlyle’s 
delightful Autobiography’ that Smollett lived ‘fin May Fair’ in 
1746. The second hint came from a reference® by Charles Bucke 
in his biography of Akenside to Smollett’s abode “in a court 
leading out of Dean-street Soho.” The Rate Books for the Parish 
of St. George, Hanover Sq. Grosvenor St. Ward’ contain the 
record of Smollett’s rentals for 1746, 1747, and a part of 1748. 
We find that he lived on Chapel Street, paid a rental of £8 a 
year and his rate of 2/8 until the second assessment for 1748, 
at which time his place in the list of residents was occupied by 
one Captain Richardson. Chapel Street was located south of 
Grosvenor Square, not far from Dean Street, and just to the 
east of Hyde Park. Here then in this very humble neighborhood 
Smollett lived for over two years, and doubtless it was here 
that his first great success, Roderick Random, was “begun and 
finished within eight months.’’ Here on Chapel Street, according 
to the Rate Books, there also lived in 1747 one John Lewis, pos- 
sibly the same “John Lewis Bookbinder alias Strap’’* to whom 
Smollett referred later. 

Without conjecturing at this point as to reasons why Smol- 
lett left Chapel Street Soho in 1748, we proceed to follow him to 
his next domicile. An excellent hint® made the search relatively 
easy, and this entry was found in the Rate Book for St. Clement 
Danes" for the year 1749: 


5 Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, Edinburgh and London, 
1860, p. 190. 

On the Life, Writings and Genius of Akenside, London, 1832, p. 42. 

7 Rate Books for the above Parish for 1746, f. 32; 1747, f. 32; 1748, f. 32. 

® Letters, ed. Noyes, p. 45. 

* See a note on Fielding’s residence by J. Paul De Castro in Notes and 
Queries, 12 Series, 1, 264 ff. 

10 Rate Book 160 (Poor Tax) St. Clement Danes, under Savoy Ward. 
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Beaufort Street 
45 Smollett 15 | 15 | 15 | 15. 


In the Rate Book of the same parish for 1750 there is the follow- 
ing entry: 
Tho Arne 18. .9 
45 —Feby-Smeotiett—_. 15... .15__. 18. .9 


It is possible that the novelist moved into Beaufort Street in the 
latter part of 1748." The migration from Chapel Street to Beau- 
fort Street represents, obviously, a dramatic rise in Smollett’s 
fortunes, for in Beaufort Street he enjoyed one of the most ex- 
pensive houses in that section, on the site occupied today by the 
Savoy Hotel. 

According to the record for 1750 Smollett left Beaufort 
Street apparently during the middle of the year. He must have 
moved directly to Chelsea, for in the Chelsea Parish Book” he 
was rated twice in 1750" as follows: 


24 Tobias Smollet Esq’ 3 m™ to Mich*0 9 0. 
24 Tobias Smollet Esq* 0 18 0. 


From the first entry above it is clear that Smollett probably 
settled at Chelsea about the end of June, 1750. The Rate Books 
of Chelsea for the years 1752 and 1753 are missing, but with the 
exception of these two years there is evidence that Smollett 
maintained an unbroken residence in Chelsea from 1750 to the 
middle of 1763. 

This information from the Rate Books clarifies for us the 
economic fluctuations in Smollett’s career from 1744 to 1750, 
for the rent paid can be taken with some confidence as an index 
of his income. Summarizing the records we have first the rental 
of the expensive house on Downing Street occupied in 1744 and 
at least a part of 1745. Then came his Grub Street existence on 


The Rate Book for St. Clement Danes for 1748 shows that there was on 
Beaufort Street a £45 rental vacant all the year. It is possible that Smollett, 
having entered late in the year was not assessed in the regular way, and if so 
his name would have appeared in a supplementary list usually appended at the 
end of the Rate Book. Unfortunately no such list is found in the volume for 1748. 

# T am indebted to the kind assistance of the Keeper of the Rate Books 
at the Town Hall, Chelsea. 

4 Chelsea Rate Book for 1750, First Assessment f. 27; Second Assessment, 
f. 25. 
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Chapel Street in 1746, 1747, and a part of 1748, followed by 
comparative affluence on Beaufort Street until his migration 
to Chelsea in the summer of 1750. In the light of these facts it 
will be interesting to trace the connections between these dra- 
matic changes in residence and the early growth of his literary 
career. 

The brevity of Smollett’s residence on Downing Street 1744- 
45 suggests a flat failure in what he had hoped would be a lucra- 
tive medical practice. The problem of how he had amassed 
enough money by 1744 to establish himself even for a year in this 
fashionable section still remains unsolved, together with the 
closely allied problem of the date of his marriage to Ann Las- 
celles. But the fact remains that he abandoned Downing Street 
some time in 1745 in favor of the Mayfair district. Seccombe’s 
suggestion“ that he went to Mayfair “in search of practice” 
seems extremely doubtful. I believe that he retired to Chapel 
Street with the intention of turning from medicine to the literary 
arena. In 1745 he was revising The Regicide® and probably at 
work on Advice, published the next year. The year 1746 was im- 
portant for his relations with Quin, Chesterfield, Garrick, and 
Rich in the unsuccessful campaign to stage The Regicide. More 
important still was the marked success of the poem written on 
the occasion of Culloden which we know as “‘The Tears of Scot- 
land.’”* During 1746, moreover, Smollett probably wrote Re- 
proof, published in January, 1747. 

Maintaining his residence at Chapel Street, Smollett must 
have experienced in 1747 one of the most critical years of his en- 
tire career. It was almost certainly during this year that he wrote 
Roderick Random, which was announced in December"? and to 
which he referred in a letter to Carlyle June 7, 1748, as follows: 
“The whole was begun and finished in the compass of eight 
months. During which time several intervals happened of two, 


4 See his biography of Smollett in D.N.B. 

4% See A Study in Smollett Chiefly “Peregrine Pickle’ by Howard S. Buck, 
New Haven, 1925, p. 208 and passim. 

6 See Smollett as Poet by Howard S. Buck, New Haven, 1927, pp. 20 ff. 
and my article, “Smollett’s Verses and their Musical Settings in the Eighteenth 
Century,” M.L.N., Vol. xiv1 (1931), pp. 224 ff. 

17 The Whitehall Evening Post Dec. 15-17, 1747, announced the novel as to 
be published next month. 
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three, and four weeks, wherein I did not set pen to paper.” In 
one of these “‘intervals,’’ probably early in 1747, Ann Lascelles 
or Ann Smollett'* seems to have come to London to begin or to 
resume her married life.'* The income from her property in Ja- 
maica was apparently not yet available; otherwise Smollett 
would hardly have remained on Chapel Street, as he did through 
1747 and a part of 1748. 

As we have observed already, it is impossible to fix upon the 
exact date of Smollett’s remove from Chapel Street to what 
must have been the luxurious house in Beaufort Street. There is 
evidence however in addition to that of the Rate Books that the 
transfer was made about the middle of the year 1748. In Jan- 
uary of this year came the publication of Roderick Random, wel- 
comed with a warm reception. Encouraged by this success, 
Smollett arranged in March for the printing of Advice, and Re- 
proof: Two Satires, First Published in the Year 1746 and 1747.?° 
In April of this propitious year appeared the second edition* of 
Roderick Random. On the basis of returns from these publica- 
tions alone Smollett would have been in a position early in the 
year to desert Chapel Street. But he was hard at work on other 
remunerative projects in 1748. On October 14 the following ad- 
vertisement appeared in the General Advertiser: ‘‘This day is 
publish’d (Elegantly printed on a new Elzevir Letter and Super- 
fine paper) In four Pocket Volumes, Price in sheets 6s. bound in 
boards and marble paper 7s. bound in calf 8s. ‘The Adventures of 
Gil Blas of Santillane’ a new translation, from the best French 
edition. Adorned with 33 cuts, neatly engraved. Printed for J. 
Osborn, in Pater-noster Row where may be had, The Second 
Edition of the ‘Adventures of Roderick Random.’ In Two Vol- 
umes. Twelves. Price bound 6s.’”’ Similar entries appeared in 
November, 1748, and in January, 1749. From these notices we 
are obliged to conclude that Smollett’s translation of Gil Blas 
was actually off the press in October, 1748, although practically 

8 The place and date of Smollett’s marriage are still unknown. It may have 
taken place in Jamaica in 1747, where Anne Smollett remained perhaps until 
Smollett’s removal to Beaufort Street. 

9 Elizabeth, Smollett’s daughter, died in April, 1763, aged fifteen. She must 
have been born therefore late in 1747 or in the spring of 1748. 

© According to the General Advertiser this shilling quarto was announced 


on March 11, and was published on March 17, 1748. 
* It was published according to the General Advertiser on April 7. 
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all authorities have agreed on 1749 as the date of the first edi- 
tion.” On February 1, 1749-50 we find the announcement™ of 
the forthcoming second edition corrected of Gil Blas, and to 
solve the whole problem, the reference to unsold copies of the 
“first edition elegantly printed on a new Elzevir letter.’’ In view 
of Smollett’s acknowledged debt to Le Sage in the preface to his 
first novel, it is not surprising to find that the translation of Gil 
Blas and the creation of Roderick Random were concurrent ac- 
tivities, but what concerns us more directly here, of course, is 
that Smollett in 1748 could easily have secured from his forth- 
coming translation funds making him independent of the uncer- 
tain returns from the estate of Ann Smollett. One final and im- 
portant source of income during this crowded year was the trans- 
lation of Don Quixote, which was at least projected at this pe- 
riod, as we know from a notice in the General Advertiser for No- 
vember 21, 1748.** And so at the end of 1748 Smollett must have 
looked back upon a year which had marked a turning point in 
his career. After five or six years of uncertainty he had found at 
length a tide in his affairs which promised to sweep him on to a 
still greater fortune to be shared with his attractive wife and in- 
fant daughter. 

The remainder of Smollett’s residence at Beaufort Street, 
from the beginning of 1749 to the summer of 1750, was signal- 


™ But Léo Claretie in his Essai Sur Lesage, Paris, 1870, p. 434, cites the 
Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillana translated, by M. Roderick Random (T. 
Smollet) London, Osborn, 1748. The earliest issue which I have seen, however, 
is that of 1749 in the Br. Mus. 

23 The General Advertiser for Feb. 1, 1749-50, announced: “In a few days 
will be published Beautifully printed on a large Pica letter and superfine paper, 
in Four Volumes, Twelves, Price bound 12s ‘The Adventures of Gil Blas of 
Santillane.’ A new Translation By the Author of ‘Roderick Random.’ The Sec- 
ond Edition corrected; with the addition of some notes by the translator; 
adorned with 33 cuts neatly engrav’d. Printed for J. Osborn at the Golden Ball 
in Pater-noster-Row, where may be had the first edition, elegantly printed on 
a new Elzevir letter in 4 small pocket volumes. Price bound 8s.” This second 
edition was published according to this newspaper on Feb. 28. 

* “Preparing for the Press, a new Translation of ‘The Life and Achieve- 
ments of the Ingenious Knight Don Quixote De La Mancha,’ from the original 
Spanish of Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra. By the author of Roderick Random. 
With a new set of cuts design’d by Hayman, and engrav’d by the best masters. 
Printed for J. Osborn, at the Golden-Ball in Pater-noster-Row.” This identical 


notice appeared again on Sept. 7, 1749. 
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ized chiefly by the publication of The Regicide, that ill-starred 
tragedy which had cost its proud and persistent author vastly 
more pains than it ever merited. Readers of the General Adver- 
tiser for February 11, 1748-49 were struck by this flaunting no- 
tice :** ‘This Day is Publish’d Proposals for Printing by Subscrip- 
tion on a superfine royal paper, for the benefit of the Author, 
‘The Regicide, or James the First of Scotland, a Tragedy’ By 
the author of Roderick Random. The singular way in which this 
performance has been excluded from both theatres (as will ap- 
pear in the Preface) obliges the Author to publish it in a way 
otherwise not agreeable to his inclination. The Price to Sub- 
scribers will be five shillings. Subscriptions are taken and Re- 
ceipts signed by the Author, deliver’d by J. Osborn in Pater 
noster-Row; A. Millar in the Strand; J. Brackstone at the Royal 
Exchange; J. Jolliffe in St. James’s Street; and H. Chapelle in 
Grosvenor Street. N.B. Those who are willing to encourage the 
above subscription are desired to subscribe as soon as possible, 
that the Number to be printed may be ascertained.’’ Whatever 
proposals may have been issued have apparently disappeared, 
and we have therefore lost certainly some smart and well-sea- 
soned Smollettian invective. The above newspaper entry is, as 
far as I know, the only record of their existence. On the first of 
May came the preliminary announcement™ of the forthcoming 
edition of The Regicide for subscribers ‘‘on a superfine royal pa- 
per, for the benefit of the author,” which duly appeared on May 
12. Some five weeks later there was published an ordinary edi- 
tion?’ for 1/6. The existence of this later issue** seems to have 
been unknown until fairly recently. With this tragedy safely 
printed in two distinct issues, Smollett was free to proceed with 


%6 This notice was repeated on Feb. 13, 14, 15, and on March 9, 10, 11. 

% The General Advertiser, May 1, 1749. 

27 Announced in the General Advertiser for June 22, 1749: “This day is pub- 
lished, Price 1s 6d ‘The Regicide, or James the First of Scotland,’ a tragedy. By 
the author of Roderick Random. Printed for John Osborn in Pater-Noster-Row 
and A. Millar in the Strand. Where may be had the same on Royal paper, 
Printed by Subscription for the author. Price 5s. Where also may be had ‘The 
Adventures of Roderick Random’ The Second Edition, in Two Volumes. Price 
6s.” 

*8 For a bibliographical description see Catalogue No. 915 (1926) of 
Tregaskis and Son, London, p. 43. 
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the early part of Peregrine Pickle,® probably written before his 
trip to France in the summer of 1750. In January, 1750, ap- 
peared another edition®® of Roderick Random advertised as the 
“Third Edition Corrected.” It is obvious that this first novel 
was selling very well, and that Smollett’s reputation was grow- 
ing apace. 

Just why Smollett moved from Beaufort Street to Mon- 
mouth House, Chelsea, in the summer of 1750 is not clear. Per- 
haps he saw in the Village of Palaces a quiet and healthful spot 
for Ann Smollett and the infant daughter, Elizabeth, while he 
himself was to travel to France. Perhaps in spite of literary suc- 
cesses, lack of ready money caused him to seek a less expensive 
establishment, for we know that he was trying to borrow money 
early in 175(.*! Whatever the real causes may have been, Smol- 
lett was fo maintain at Chelsea for some thirteen years a per- 
manent residence. There is no evidence that at this period “‘he 
resided occasionally at Bath’’* to practise medicine, although he 
obtained his degree of M.D. in 1750 and compiled a medical es- 
say, published early in 1752. 

But to follow Smollett’s career beyond 1750 would extend 
unduly the limits of this essay, which has been focused on the 
closely related subjects of his residences and progress as a writer 
in those early, painfully contentious, but eventually triumphant 
years. And though certain phases of this early period remain still 
unrevealed, it is nevertheless true that the long neglected evi- 
dence assembled above gives us an enlarged and more complete- 
ly satisfactory view of those very active and highly significant 
years in the life of one of the most vigorous personalities of liter- 
ary London in 1750. 

Lewis MANSFIELD KNAPP 
Williams College 


29 See Buck’s A Study in Smollett, p. 2. 

3° See The General Advertiser for Jan. 6 and Jan. 19. 

1 Letters, ed. Noyes, p. 9. 

*® The Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett, M.D. ed. Robert Anderson, 
Edinburgh, 1820, 6 vols., 1, 32. 
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POSITION OF ADVERBS 


A natural interest in the “underdog” caused me, a few years 
ago, to learn what I could about the Anglo-Saxon adverb. The 
results of my study were not sufficient to become a major work, 
but I feel that my efforts were not entirely in vain, for the facts 
given here may be of assistance to one who is better able to carry 
on a more exhaustive investigation. 

The sentence position of an adverb in modern English is de- 
termined after the more important elements have been allo- 
cated. Subjects, objects, and verbs are given the best of relative 
positions. Conjunctions and interjections have definite places. 
Adjectives and pronouns have places reserved. Only adverbs 
and prepositions remain to be placed after the regular establish- 
ments have been made, and of these two parts of speech preposi- 
tions must take a particular place in their phrases. However, ad- 
verbs, though given least consideration, have approximate posi- 
tion. Usually, adverbs stand as close as possible to the werds they 
modify. The preceding sentence illustrates that other parts of 
speech are considered first, for to the words is separated from 
close by an adjective and its modifier, both of which could be 
placed at the end of the sentence were it not for the fact that 
greater smoothness is desired in bringing out the importance of 
the word close. The word usually is given an apparently promi- 
nent position only to keep it out of the way of the more impor- 
tant elements, adverbs stand close. 

Adverbs, except those of degree, are supposed to follow di- 
rectly the words they modify. Since one word is often modified 
by several adverbs in the same construction, both the space be- 
fore and the space after the modified word must be used. He 
quickly went to his injured son. In many modern sentences 
groups of unconnected adverbs may precede or follow the modi- 
fied word. He then softly, quietly, carefully lifted up the boy. In 
the former of these two illustrative sentences the word quickly, 
coming immediately before the word it modifies, went, is counted 
in my later computations as B1. The expression to his injured 
son, coming as close as possible after the word modified, is 
counted as Al. In the second sentence then comes four spaces be- 
fore lifted, and is counted B4. The other counts are: quietly, B2; 
softly, B3; carefully, B1. The word up is counred Al. The aver- 
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age position of adverbs in the sentence He then softly, quietly, 
carefully lifted up the boy is (B4 plus B3 plus B2 plus B1 minus 
Al) divided by 5, the number of adverbs. The result is 1.8B. 
(The reader must realize that any average may appear foolish 
when considered literally, as in one radio for every 2.7 persons.) 
I have determined the average positions of adverbs in Clark 
Hall’s translation of Beowulf and Klaeber’s edition of Beowulf in 
Anglo-Saxon. The figures for the translation follow: 


Adverbs modifying Adverbs modifying Adverbs modifying 


adjectives adverbs verbs 
no. uses totalspaces no.uses totalspaces no.uses total spaces 
A 387 556 15 23 2,128 4,468 
B 103 123 104 109 714 2,383 
490 A433 119 B 86 2,842  A2,085 
Average A .833 Average B .722 Average A .733 


Tota! number of uses of all adverbs, 3,451. 
Difference in total spaces, A2,432. 


Average position of all adverbs in translation, A .7048. In 
considering the general average one must notice that the word 
then appears 160 times in the translation. In 155 uses it comes 
before the word it modifies, and in only 5 uses does it come after 
the modified word. Its total distances in the 160 uses are A6 and 
B 638. If then were omitted from the preceding calculations the 
final average for all adverbs would be A .929. Similarly, in Anglo- 
Saxon a few words add great weight in the determination of 
average position. 

Anglo-Saxon adverbs, as seen in Beowulf, customarily precede 
the words modified. In a poem of 3182 lines the influence of me- 
ter on position of modifiers may be believed to have been exerted 
in both directions. By actual count, the number of uses of the 
adverb before the word modified was four times as great as the 
number of uses after the modified word. The difference in num- 
bers of uses before and after, 780, could not have been caused by 
metrical difficulties. 

The number of adverbs used in Beowulf is 162. The total 
number of uses of all adverbs, 1344, includes 1062 uses before the 
word modified and 282 uses after. A moment’s comparison is 
enough to show that the normal position of the adverb before, 
but how far before? When measured in word-spaces from the 
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word modified, the distance of some uses of adverbs is seen to be 
10, though usually the distance is less than 4. Of the B words the 
total number of spaces is 2393, representing an average B dis- 
tance of 2.25. Of the A words the total number of spaces is 507, 
representing an average of 1.8 spaces. Total B spaces, 2,393, 
minus total A spaces, 507, gives 1,886 B, combined total. 1,886 
divided by 1,344, total uses, gives 1.77 as the composite average 
distance in word spaces before the word modified. 

The number 1.77 may be the resulting measure of adverbs 
regularly used at a standard distance, or it may be interpreted 
as representing the fact that adverbs are frequently used in 
groups. If three adverbs were used in each group, the distances 
from the modified word would be 3, 2, 1, with an average of 2. 
Upon this basis of groups, 1.77 indicates that under normal con- 
ditions a group of three adverbs appeared before a word modi- 
fied just as often as a single adverb appeared before a modified 
word. The mathematics would be (3+2+1+1) divided by 4, 
the number of adverbs, equals 1.75. The two following sentences 
illustrate the calculation: He then softly, carefully lifted the 
boy; he carefully lifted the boy. Inclusion of adverbs after the 
modified word would require a larger group before if the average 
were to remain the same. Thus the simplest combination result- 
ing in an average of about 1.77 would be that of a group of four 
adverbs before, and one after, the word modified, as in the sen- 
tence given a few paragraphs above—He then softly, quietly, 
carefully lifted up the boy. (4+3+2+1—1)+5=1.80. Since 
there are several hundred uses of adverbs just before their modi- 
fied words, each standing for a measure of 1, an even greater 
number of word groups is necessary to bring the average to 1.77. 

With a great many words of unimportant meaning and small 
size from which to choose, the author of Beowulf could easily 
form groups of adverbs to be placed at a distance from the word 
modified. Usually a group modified a verb, and since verbs were 
frequently separated from the last modifier of a group by 
phrases, it is not unusual to see a group with a total count in B 
spaces of 7+6+5+4=22. Of course, groups after verbs have a 
counteracting influence, but they are of such infrequency as to 
be of little effect. 

Among the semi-fixed groups which are used in connection 
with other adverbs or alone, those most often used are; 
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nd d9 & 5 times 







0a gén 6 times 
feorran and néan 3 times 
Sér inne 5 times 
ni gyt 3 times 
Oa gyt 9 times 







swa déah 4 times 









Ne is frequently used with another word like n@fre or nd, but is 
considered not a true member of a group because other words 
usually separate the elements, and because the meaning of ne is 
not affected by combination. Lines 2081-2083 


No d9 ér Gt 34 gén idelhende 
bona blédigtod beolewa gemyredig 
of 3am gold-sele gongan wolde 






















illustrate the extent to which a group may be increased, the dis- 
tance from the verb it may stand, and the consequent weight 
its position will have in the determination of the average. An 
examination of the meanings in the group will show that appar- 
ently no order was observed with respect to the kinds of ad- 
verbs used, for there appear adverbs of negation, degree, time, 
perhaps manner, place. In this group the previously mentioned 
three-word combination is used along with three other adverbs, 
two of which are used together. 

One adverb seems to have a particular place reserved. Dd 
usually comes at the very beginning of a sentence. Whether its 
position there is determined by its meaning, or its meaning by 
its position is a matter of conjecture, though it is likely that the 
two lead to the same end. Dé as an introductory word means 
little more than a mere connective. It is somewhat like the 
thoughtless and-uh now used by careless speakers. Dd is used 87 i 
times as the first word in a sentence. Of these uses, 59 are ac- 
companied by the regular Germanic inversion of subject and 
predicate. Dd is followed by subject and verb 28 times. Thus in a 
one-third of its uses before the verb 04 is not a strong enough 
adverbial element to cause subject and predicate to change i 
places. This failure indicates a breaking away from the strict ‘ 
Germanic form. 

ZEr is used 63 times, 60 times before the modified word and 7 
3 times after. Since ér is separated from its verb by adverbial ex- | 
pressions, adjective complements, noun complements, subjects, i 
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and adjective modifiers of distant words, one can say definitely 
that it belongs before the modified word, occasionally far before 
it. (See Beowulf lines 694, 825, 941, 1055.) 

Gen is used 6 times before and 3 times after the modified 
word. In only 3 cases does it come next the modified word. Its 
distance and its vague meaning show it to be somewhat like 34. 

Gyt or git stands after the word modified in 3 of its 17 uses. 
Seven times it stands next the verb. Its changeableness in posi- 
tion indicates an indefinite importance. In line 583 it stands 8 
spaces before the verb. A word that can be thus far from the 
modified word must be either strong enough to carry its mean- 
ing far, or unimportant enough to take an out- of-the-way posi- 
tion. By comparison with its descendant yet, we can believe that 
as a word of meaning it carried little weight. 

N@ is used 32 times before the word modified and 11 times 
after. It belongs to the type of little-content word, frequently 
used. Modern speech is filled with words of this kind. They are 
put into the conversation almost at random, very often as fillers 
of space while the speaker is thinking of a term unfamiliar to 
him. In written language they are more scarce. To the type of 
nu, git, etc. belong 


eft used 28 times before and 9 times after 
mam = 2.” _ =——* . 


nd 42 o o 1 
Re CMRF Fy FEF * 
Sonan _ 20 “w os 8 - o 


Earfodlice is unusual in that it regularly follows. It is used 
6 times, each time as a half-line. Its position has not been de- 
termined by the arrangement of the meter, for it could be 
changed in all doubtful lines. The equivalent of earfodlice in one 
word, painfully, appears usually before the word modified. 
When a phrase, with difficulty, is used to translate the Anglo- 
Saxon, it follows the modified word. 

The most frequently used adverbs with their average posi- 
tions are: (Ao means that the average position is a fraction after, 
and Bo is a fraction before) 


Uses Position Uses Position 
5 2tsomne Bl 7 n&fre B6 
6 eac A2 142 ne B3 


6 earfodlice Al 25 nealles B2 
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7 efne Bl 5 nean B3 
37 eft h1 42 nd B3 
7 feste BO 45 ni Bi 
15 feor BO 10 samod A2 
13 feorran AO 22 siddan B3 
19 for BO 6 snide BO 
5 fordan Bl 19 sdna B2 
11 gearwe BO 51 swa B2 
11 gen B2 11 swide Bi 
5 georne BO 21 td BO 
17 gyt B2 176 34 B1 
11 her B3 110 3ér B3 
16 hrate Bl 28 Sonan Bl 
9 hiru B3 21 Sonne Bl 
13 hwethere B3 13 ap Bi 
9in Bl 14 wel BO 
14 inne Bl 17 wide Bl 
23 longe Bi 5 sare B7 


A comparison of these averages with the general average, 1.77B, 
indicates that a great many adverbs are normal in position and 
that the distance from a word modified varies inversely as the 
importance of the meaning. 

Since the adverb in Anglo-Saxon came before the word modi- 
fied and in modern English comes after, it will be interesting to 
see just where in the development of the language the shift in 
position took place. To those who have read thus far I admit a 
hope that this paper may have given at least a hint toward 
deeper treatment of “unimportant” parts of speech. 


D. THos. ORDEMAN 
Oregon State College 





BLACK MAGIC AND MIRACLES IN MACBETH 


The idea expressed in Macbeth is the fundamental idea of 
witchcraft and of Black Magic—the possibility of a link between 
mortals and a spirit-world which is evil. Because this idea is not 
necessarily Christian or anti-Christian, and not necessarily of 
any particular age or country, the idea expressed in Macbeth is 
clear without any interpretation of the details of witchcraft in 
King James’s reign. The witches exude evil. Essentially they are 
linked with whatever forces of evil exist. The fact that some of 
their qualities were drawn from a topical witch case’ does not 
identify the witches of Macbeth solely with the local and topical 
interpretation of witchcraft as war against the church.? The 
same mysterious evil is in African wizardry today, unconnected 
with any of the existing religions, a malignant power that defies 
analysis.’ This is the permanent idea embodied in the witches 
of Macbeth, an idea emphasized by the contrast made between 
Black Magic and Miracles. Macbeth makes a voluntary link 
with the witches who control Black Magic, which represents the 
wonders of evil powers; his opponents are linked with miracles, 
which represent the wonders of good powers. 

In Shakespeare’s presentation of the witches we can natural- 
ly trace the influence of Elizabethan belief, since the Elizabe- 
thans also regarded witches as men or women who had made the 
link, the so-called “pact” or “contract,” with evil powers. But 
Shakespeare’s witches are not for this reason identifiable purely 
as the “vulgar witches” of Elizabethan or any other times. 

One tendency of literary criticism has been to link the 
witches with current Elizabethan witch-trials, and to show that 
the Macbeth witches had their counterparts in the hags who were 
brought to trial and held up for view‘ in Elizabethan England. 

1 E.g., Agnes Sampson’s confession of the North Berwick witches going to 
sea “in a riddle or Cive.” (Newes from Scotland, 1591.) 

2 “Crescit cum magia haeresis, cum haeresi magia,” Stapleton,(1535-1598). 
Quoted by Rev. M. Summers, History of Witchcraft, 1926. 

* Cf. Frank Scudamore, African Witchcraft and Wizardry (London Daily 
Dispatch, March 16, 1928), writing of witchcraft in Southern Soudan: “Whence 
it came and what was its origin is still undetermined. Those who have studied it 
most closely—especially among the Bantu peoples—cannot find that it bears 
any relation to any particular form of religion . . .” 

‘ Webster, Displaying of Witchcraft (1677), “great sums gotten at the Fleet 
to shew them .. .” 
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The opposite tendency has been to raise the Macbeth witches 
above these “vulgar witches” and to interpret them as wyrds 
and prophetesses.5 Shakespeare has been paradoxically praised 
for glorifying current superstition into the stuff of great tragedy, 
and condemned for sharing or at any rate humoring the “super- 
stitions’’ of a barbarous age.® Both of these attitudes go with the 
assumption that witchcraft was a delusion, a curious bit of folk- 
lore, or a mental disease of old women. 

The vast amount of recently published research on witch- 
craft throws into fresh focus Macbeth and all the other Eliza- 
bethan plays that have the witchcraft theme. The verdict of 
both historical and scientific research seems to be that the Eliz- 
abethan witchmania was not altogether a delusion. The evi- 
dence of the witch-trials has been sifted and judged afresh; 
many of the apparently fantastic phenomena reported in the 
witch-trials have been explained rationally. Miss Murray inter- 
prets witchcraft as a Dianic cult, “practised by many of the 
community, chiefly, however, by the more ignorant or those in 
the less thickly populated parts of the country.’’”’ The frequently 
noted phenomenon of the witch’s insensibility to pain during 


torture is today explained by hypnotism.* Mesmerism, hysteria, 
hallucination, and trance can account for many of the appar- 
ently supernatural phenomena of flyings to Sabbats or visions 
of familiars.* The possibility of a supernatural explanation of 
some of the phenomena is even considered—so great a change 


5 Fleay, Manual, p. 248. 

6 Spalding, Elizabethan Demonology, p. 41; Herford, Studies, p. 232; Note- 
stein, A History of Witchcraft, p. 242. 

7 The Witch-cult in Western Europe, Oxford, 1921. Cf. Summers’ rational 
explanation of the witch-covens, The History of Witchcraft and Demonology, 
1926, and The Geography of Witchcraft, 1927. 

8 Cf. Theories of Suggestion, British Medical Journal, Feb. 18, 1929, where 
Williain Brown, Psychotherapist, King’s College Hospital, London, describes 
how a sterilized pin may be plunged into the arm of the hypnotic subject with- 
out causing pain. 

* Cf. F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, p. xxii and pp. 115 ff., and 
Glover’s interpretation of Plutarch’s visible daemons: “It is clear that he was 
familiar with some or all of the phenomena, which in our time have received a 
vocabulary of their own, for the moment very impressive. Psychopathic, auto- 
suggestion, telepathy, the subliminal self—the words may tell us something; 
whether what they tell us is verifiable, remains to be seen.” Conflict of Religions 
in the Early Roman Empire, p. 109. 
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of attitude has taken place since the time of which Lecky could 
write: “Aci present nearly all educated men receive an account of 
a miracle taking place in their own day with an absolute and 
even derisive incredulity which dispenses with all examination 
of evidence.’’*® 

Today, then, since we cannot approach the subject of witch- 
craft in the Elizabethan era with the settled conviction that 
witchcraft was ‘‘a terrible delusion,’ and possession “a delu- 
sion rife in this age,’’™ Shakespeare’s interpretation of the mys- 
tery of witchcraft has a new interest. His interpretation is a per- 
manent one: his witches are not solely Elizabethan hags any 
more than they are Norse wyrds, classical Circes, fates, goddes- 
ses, or prophetesses. They are a quintessence of all of these. In 
them Shakespeare has turned “Bodies to spirits by sublimation 
strange.’ His witches represent a force of evil which cannot be 
altogether apprehended through the senses, but which takes 
shape in tangible forms. 

Macbeth’s connection with these beings is an interesting one. 
It has been argued frequently that the connection is shadowy, 
since as a matter of fact the actual information Macbeth gets 
from the witches is slight, and since it is his own character and 
not the suggestion of the witches that determines his course. Re- 
move the witches, and the plot of the play remains as before. 
Then, apart from a certain atmosphere and a chance for masque 
and spectacle and all that divertissement which Pepys associated 
with the performance, has the connection of Macbeth and the 
witches any important significance? 

There seems at a first glance an insistence quite out of pro- 
portion in Macbeth’s “I will be satisfied,’’ when he demands to 
see the future in the witches’ cavern. There is the same reckless- 


1° Rationalism in Europe, p.1. Cf. George Ives, A History of Penal Methods, 
The witch trials, 1914, ch. 2, on the evidence of the confessions. 

iW. S. Johnson, pref. to The Devil is an Ass. 

® Ward, Hist. of Dram. Lit. 11, 372-373. 

8 The attempt to label the witches is precarious, as the Elizabethans inter- 
changed their terms. The classical Dipsas of Endymion is called “a notable 
witch,” “old Enchantress.” The Prophetess of Beaumont and Fletcher’s play 
of that name mingles classical sybil and Elizabethan witch; she is called “a 
juggler,” “a holy Druid’”’; she prophesies by classical birds, sieve, and shears, 
and at the same time is accused of chasing dairy-wenches into fevers and of 
having some pact with the devil. 
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ness of tone when he is prepared to see the witches’ masters, 
“‘Call’em, let mesee’em,” and when he dares to challenge them,— 
“Tell me, thou unknown power.” It is quite clear that to Mac- 
beth the step he has taken in challenging the witches is an in- 
tensely serious one, that he is crossing a definite boundary line. 

Faustus definitely sells his soul for “‘cunning.’’ Macbeth’s de- 
sire for the witches’ prophecy is only incidental, and his tempta- 
tions are not those of Faustus. But, like Faustus, he desires to 
share “more than mortal knowledge.’’ The lure that the witches 
have for Macbeth when he burns in desire to question them fur- 
ther is the same lure that necromancy has for Faustus when he bids 
“divinity adieu,” declaring ‘a sound magician is a mighty God.’ 

In this connection the whole outlook of the Elizabethan Age 
upon powers magical is of interest. That there was, or that there 
had been, Lawful Magic, the speculative philosophers believed. 
Bacon writes “on Purer Magic as a division of metaphysics.’ 
Raleigh writes of that magic which “few understand, and many 
reprehend; as dogs bark at those they know not . . . For magic, 
conjuring, and witchery are far differing arts.’ That Unlawful 
Magic was a tempting but forbidden field they also agreed. Ba- 
con points out that while the employment of or worship of “un- 
clean and fallen spirits” is prohibited, “the contemplation and 
knowledge of their nature, power, and illusions ... is not the 
least part of spiritual wisdom . . . it is no more unlawful to in- 
quire the nature of evil spirits in Natural Theology, than to in- 
quire the force of poisons in Physics, or the nature of vice in 
Ethics.’”"” That of all the forms of Unlawful Magic witchcraft 
was the most abhorrent, since it was essentially degrading, the 
philosophers reiterated with a monotonous uniformity. Bacon 
defines witchcraft among the heresies: “Witchcraft, when we 
adore false gods, knowing them to be wicked, and false.’** And 


4 Cf. “the proceedings against Alleyne, a Conjurer of Norfolk, called God 
of Norfolk, who boasted of his knowledge of Astrology and Astronomy,” in 
Brit. Mus. Harleian MSS., vol. 1, p. 249, cod. 424, art. 7, 8. 

15 Novum Organum, Aphorism 9. cf. De augmentis scientiarum, ch. 6. 

16 History of the World, Bk. 1, ch. 11, section 2. 

1” De aug. scient., ch. 2. Cf. Raleigh, op. cit., section 6: “Of the diverse kinds 
of unlawful magic.” 

18 Advancement of Learning. Cf. Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. 1, sec- 
tion 2, mem. 1. subs. 3: “of witches and magicians, how they cause Melancholy.” 
Cf. Raleigh, bk. 1, ch. 11, Sec. 6. 
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yet, though acts of the church and of the state defined all magic 
as diabolical,’® and although there were in constant currency 
fake “cunning-women”’ and those misguided Alchemists and 
Magicians over whom Bacon knew not whether to laugh or to 
weep,”° still magic itself remained secure alike against theolog- 
ical definition and against the mockery of impostures. Magic 
represented something which escaped defining. Meanwhile the 
Marlowes or the Bacons or the Raleighs of the Elizabethan Age 
chase various will-o’-the-wisps while trying to run down magic 
itself. In Macbeth the idea itself is expressed, and so are some of 
the stray glimmers of the will-o’-the-wisps. 

In the First Act, where it is the witches who seek him out, 
Macbeth is dazzled, as Faustus is, by the elusive quality of the 
“metaphysical aid,” “‘rapt in the wonder of it,” urging the “im- 
perfect speakers” to tell more. In the Third Act, where he defi- 
nitely plans to go to the witches, he recognises that in going to 
them he is committing himself to something evil: 


More shall they speak; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good, 
All causes shall give way. 


The terms of his appeal to the witches indicate that to him the 
witches embody the force that runs against all moral order and 
all normal life: 


I conjure you, by that which you profess, 
Howe’er you come to know it, answer me: 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches... 

though the treasure 
Of nature’s germens tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken; answer me 
To what I ask you. 


This passage seems to suggest also a familiar idea of Black 
Magic: that its power comes at the cost of some sacrifice of lives 
or goods. If this interpretation is true, there is another link with 


19 The penalty under James I’s act included any person using “any Invoca- 
tion or Conjuration of any evil and wicked Spirit,” and employing any wicked 
spirit “‘to or for any intent or purpose.” (Cap. x11, 2). Lord Coke’s definition 
of a witch makes the same point: “A witch is a person who hath conference with 
the Devil, to consult with him or to do some act.” 

20 Cf. Filum Labrynthi, 1, 2. 
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the attitude of Faustus who vows: “This night I’ll conjure, 
though I die therefore (sc. 1).” 

In challenging the keepers of the “more than mortal knowl- 
edge” Macbeth consciously throws aside every safeguard. In the 
First Act he had been willing to “jump the life to come,” but 
had been restrained by the consideration, ‘‘We still have judg- 
ment here.”’ By the time he goes to the witches’ cavern he has 
renounced every anchor. His “I will be satisfied’’ is the culmina- 
tion of his resolve to know whatever Black Magic can tell him, 
whatever the price. 

The link that Macbeth definitely makes with the lowest form 
of Unlawful Magic, witchcraft, is contrasted with the link which 
his opponents have made with the “sanctity of heaven.’”’ Dun- 
can is called ‘‘a most sainted king.” (IV. 3. 124-125). The whole 
passage on King Edward’s “miraculous work’’ of healing the 
sick, his “heavenly gift of prophecy,” and the “‘sundry blessings” 
round his throne, is surely meant as more than a compliment to 
King James. The force of it lies in the contrast of the ‘“‘more than 
mortal knowledge” represented on the one hand by the English 
king’s miracles, on the other by the prophecies of the witches. It 
is significant that the parallel is extended on both sides to future 
generations—to balance the witches’ “unlawful” prophecy of 
the sons of Banquo who are to rule, there is the miraculous proph- 
ecy of “the healing benediction’ which is to continue to Ed- 
ward’s successors. Other allusions give force to this idea that 
Malcolm’s party regard themselves as representing heaven in 
their fight against ‘‘this fiend of Scotland.’’ Malcolm declares: 

Macbeth 


Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. (rv, 3, 1.324) 


Lennox, after his account of the fallen state of Scotland, prays 
that the mission to the court of “the most pious Edward,” “the 
holy king’? may result in their delivery, ‘““‘with Him above to 
ratify the work”’: 
Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England and unfold 

His message ere he come; that a swift blessing 

May soon return to this our suffering country 

Under a hand accursed! (1, 6) 


Old Siward’s words on his son: “‘Why then, God’s soldier be he!” 
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(V, 8, 1.45) emphasise the contrast of the description of Mac- 
beth: “black Macbeth,” “this fiend of Scotland,” “Not in the 
legions Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d In evils to 
top Macbeth.” (IV, 3) 

This contrast of miracles achieved by saints on the side of 
Heaven, and Black Magic achieved by evil-doers on the side of 
Hell, is made in several plays of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Its popularity was natural, since the combined pag- 
eantry of divine and devilish wonders was effective dramatic ma- 
terial. 

Magic and miracles are pitted against each other in Greene’s 
A Looking-glass for London and England, (4 to., 1594). On the 
one hand are the Magi, working magic for King Rasni, on the 
other the prophets Oseas and Jonas, helped by the Good Angel, 
working on the king till he dismisses the Magi, “who have 
flattered me in sinne,” (V.1) The feats of the magicians are at 
each point blasted by some miraculous force. 

In Grim, the Collier of Croydon,” St. Dunstan with his mira- 
cles competes with Belphegor the devil in various supernatural 
deeds. In Massinger’s Virgin Martyr the miracles are performed 
through Dorothea the Christian and by her good angel “‘in the 
shape of a page,” while the magical wonders are performed 
through the evil spirit Harpax, “‘in shape of a secretary.” The 
superhuman powers of good and evil have much in common. 
Both spirits foretell the future, read thoughts, and produce 
wonders. Shirley in St. Patrick for Ireland similarly contrasts the 
miracles of the Christians and the magic of the pagans. All 
through the play the supernatural powers of St. Patrick, helped 
by Victor, the guardian angel, conquer those of the druids, with 
their subject spirits. As in The Virgin Martyr, the miracles are 
called magic by the pagans.” St. Patrick’s finding of treasure 
through his angel Victor (referred to in V, 3) is of interest since 


21 Or, The Devil and his Dame: with the Devil and Saint Dunstan, by J. T. 
The date is unknown. 

2 Cf. Brome’s Queen and Concubine, 1v, 3, where the queen’s healing mira- 
cles are called witchcraft. 

Cf. Henry VI, part I, v, 4, 1.41, La Pucelle: 
I never had to do with wicked spirits. 
But you, that are polluted with your lusts . . 
You judge it straight a thing impossible 
To compass wonders but by help of devils. 
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this is one of the forbidden witchcraft exercises in the Witch- 
craft Act of James I. A penalty is imposed on any person who by 
enchantment should “tell or declare in what place any treasure 
of gold or silver should or might be found or had in the earth or 
other secret places.” 

The idea that any dealings in magic or sorcery involved the 
renouncing of goodness is naturally understood in all the plays 
with magic as theme. The magician, in gaining the power to 
work wonders, was definitely treading on forbidden ground, 
whether he indulged in Black Magic or in the White Magic 
whose spells Fabel claims only ‘“‘sat upon the skirts of art’’ and 
did not ‘‘tie the soul of their performancy.’™ Raleigh comments 
on White Magic: ‘“‘All those that tamper with immaterial sub- 
stances and abstract natures, either by sacrifice, vow, or inforce- 
ment, are men of evil faith, and in the power of Satan. For good 
spirits or angels cannot be constrained; and the rest are devils 
which willingly obey.* Bernard has a quaint warning for those, 
like Faustus, who seek after vain knowledge, and are tempted 
to get help from a spirit “ready at hand attending their call:’ 
“Thus was Faustus taken; so some alchymisters catched, seek- 
ing for the Philosophers stone.’’® Marlowe’s chorus urges that 
the “hellish fall” and the “‘fiendful fortune of Faustus’’ is to ex- | 
hort the wise, 

Only to wonder at unlawful things, 
Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
To practise more than heavenly power permits. (Sc. 14) 
Friar Bacon’s magical career is in a lighter vein than that of 
Faustus, yet he admits that he has dabbled in unlawful things. 
it is by the “helpe of Devils and ghastly fiends” that he pro- 
poses compassing England with a wall of brass (1,2), and he as- 
serts that he has for seven years: 
. .. Dived into hell 
And sought the darkest pallaces of fiendes. (rv, 1) 
The idea that any form of magic is evil is emphasised in Old 
Fortunatus, when the princess cannot be cured. Athelstan urges: 
In spite of sorcerie trie once again, 
Trie once more in contempt of all dam’d spells. 
% Merry Devil, in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, ed. 1875, x, 263. 
* Op. cit., Bk. 1, ch. 11, p. 6. 
% Guide to Grand-J urymen, 11, 2. 
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He associates magic with the forfeit of a soul: 


Some speckled soule 
Lies pawned for this in Hell, without redemption.™ 


There is the same attitude in Cokain’s Trappolin Creduto Prin- 
cipe,”” where Prudentia exclaims: 

How I pity you, 

That must obey the monstrous wickedness 


Of one that works by necromantic means, 
And is forsaken by the blessed gods. 


Other passages that emphasise the same idea that magical won- 
ders are a challenge of good occur in Dekker’s Jf this be not a 
good play, when the subprior shrinks from the magical visions, 
and in Dryden’s Tyrannic Love, when St. Catherine’s good angel 
banishes the Astral Spirits of the conjurer. 

The point that Macbeth really gains no help from the 
witches, even though he is conscious that he sacrifices something 
in himself by appealing to them, is part of the idea of magic as 
a false fire. Bacon discusses** how true science has been “‘notably 
hurt and discredited by the vain promises and pretences of Al- 
chemy, Magic, Astrology, and such other arts, which (as they 
now pass) hold much more of imagination and belief than of 
sense and demonstration,” so that “experience of untruth had 
made access to truth more difficult.”” Glanvil answers the objec- 
tion that belief in witchcraft weakens faith as it is difficult to 
distinguish a miracle from a “lying wonder,” by the argument 
that in practice the prophecies of wicked spirits are always dis- 
credited.?® Raleigh speaks of “divers ways the devil seemeth to 
work wonders . . . by deceit, illusion, and false semblance.’’*® 

This idea is given dramatic force in Macbeth, since Macbeth 
himself is tortured by the witches’ promises—“‘Damn’d all those 
that trust them!” (IV,1)—and still pins faith to their prophecies 
until the end of the play. Then in the last scene he begins 


to doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth, 


* Dekker, Plays, ed. Pearson, 1, 156 ff. 
27 Last scene. 

8 Filum Labyrinthi, 9. 

29 Essay against modern Sadducism, 12. 
% Op. cit., bk. 1, ch. 11, 7. 
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and realizes the trick “these juggling fiends’ have played on 
him. Their influence lasts when the coming true of the prophecy 

‘ cows his “‘better part of man,” and he refuses to fight with Mac- 
duff. But in his last defiance of Macduff he throws off the last 
shred of faith in hell as well as in heaven. His challenge to fate 
to come into the lists in the Third Act (sc. 1) seems to indicate 
his sense of isolation from the moral order of things. He sacri- 
fices honor, loyalty, friendship for his ambition, resting his 
faith on the elusive something that the witches represent. Like 
Faustus, he desires more than earth’s limitations seem to offer. 
When, in the last scene, he is left isolated, his position resembles 
that of the Witch of Edmonton who vows: 


All take heed 
How they believe the Devil, at last hee’ll cheat you... 
Bear witness, I repent all former evil; 
There is no damned Conjurer like the Devil.* 


The means by which Macbeth can make connection with the 
witches and the spirit-world is emphasised through the play. 
There is something more than atmosphere in the suggestions, in 
every act, of the temporary control of evil powers over the frame 
of things. The idea that is reiterated time after time from the 
mouths of various characters and from entirely different points 
of view is that for the space of the play’s action the moral uni- 
verse is upset. The dramatist seems to be interpreting a har- 
mony of evil, in time, place, and mood, which makes possible the 
link between the evil in the world of men and of spirits. There is 
emphasis on the point that under certain conditions favorable to 
evil, man’s mind can be directly influenced by exterior spirit 
forces. The very existence of the witches is a crystallization of 
the idea, since witches are intermediaries between the two 
worlds. Witchcraft is represented as possible during the course 
of an action which takes place in “the hour and power of dark- 
ness.’”’ Like Possession in the early Christian era, the Dancing- 
mania of the Middle Ages,* and some of the forms of Polter- 


*t Last words, Act v. Cf. Brome, Jovial Crew, 1, 1, “the equivocating Devil.” 
The theme of the spirits’ forsaking at last the mortal who has commanded them 
is frequently urged by Elizabethan moralists. Cf. the Confession of Margaret 
Johnson: “Since this trouble (i.e. her arrest) befel her, her spiritt hath left her, 
and shee never sawe him since.” (Harleian MSS., cod. 6859, p. 29.) 
® Cf. Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
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geist® today, witchcraft for its existence demands certain pecul- 
iar conditions, and the conditions in Macbeth fulfil these de- 
mands. 

This mood of evil which pervades the whole period of the 
play’s action is observed by various characters, but it is Mac- 
beth himself who is peculiarly sensitive to it, and who is linked 
: with it in several scenes. It is he who recognizes the mood of cer- 
| tain places and certain times of day in which the powers of evil 
| seem to be in the ascendant. Before each of the two murders he 
t expresses his sensé of a unity of unnatural forces which at that 
: particular time support him in unnatural deeds. He is keenly 
alert to these forces before he goes to the murder of Duncan: 
: 





Now o’er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings. 


He feels the same link with evil when he has set the murderers 
on Banquo to do “the deed of dreadful note” — 


Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
While night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 


5 = = = - " ~ 
i ee ua ww 


; It is he who senses the link between the witches and the “blasted 
heath,” and notes the “foul and fair’ of the day. The connection 
between the witches and the desert place, the cavern, the “fog 
and filthy air” is more than atmosphere, or local color, and the 

. storm more than symbolism of the convulsion of Duncan’s 
: kingdom. All these evidences of a frame of things disjoint make 
the spirit of the hour in which witchcraft can flourish. It is 
striking that Banquo, unlike Macbeth, does not catch the mood 
either in the First Scene or in the Sixth Scene, where his dis- 
cription of the castle as the home of the ‘“‘temple-haunting mart- 
lett” comes inharmoniously after Lady Macbeth’s linking of the 
castle’s battlements with the raven “that croaks the fatal en- 

trance of Duncan.” 

Apart from the recognition of the peculiar conditions of time 
and place suited to witchcraft, there is a running commentary 
through the play on the whole confusion and lack of surety in 
the world around. Macbeth feels that ‘nothing is But what is 





* Sir W. F. Barrett, Hauntings and Poltergeists, Psyc. Research, p. 205. 
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not.” (1,3). For him the “sure and firm-set earth” has less 
reality than than the “dagger of the mind”’ and the other phan- 
toms of the night. He dreads an echo that would 


Take the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it. (1, 1) ? 


Lennox tells of the omens that have been noted all the night: 


Lamentings heard i’ th’ air; strange screams of death; 
And prophesying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion and confused events 

New hatch’d to the woful time. (11, 3) 


The same theme is taken up by Ross and the old man in the next 
scene. Things have happened “gainst nature”—the owl has 
killed the falcon, the horses have ‘‘contended ’gainst obedience.” 

The murderers emphasize the same mood of evil. They are 
both past any interest in any moral order in the universe: 


I am one, my liege 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens’d that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. (1, 1) 


The time, the place, the whole mood of the universe are in the 
harmony, or disharmony, favourable to “‘a deed of dreadful 
note,” “a deed without a name.” In such an atmosphere witch- 
craft is possible, communication of evil with evil is made to seem 
inevitable. 

The means by which Macbeth can be won over to suggestion 
from the spirit-world, by his having already accepted evil in his 
own mind, while it is suitable material for tragic action, is also 
an intergral part of the Elizabethan belief in witchcraft. In vari- 
ous confessions the point is made that “the devil” could only 
work upon a person who wished for power or wealth or revenge 
on a powerful neighbor. The Lancashire witch, Margaret John- 
son, confesses that the spirit or devil appeared unto her when she 
was “in a greate passion of anger and discontent, and withall 
pressed with some want,” and offered “that yf she would give 
him her soule, hee would supplie all her wants, and bringe to her 
whatsoever shee did neede, and at her appointment would in 
revenge either kill or hurt whom or what shee desired, were it 
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man or beast.” The Elizabethan audience was familiar with 
theological admonitions on the same lines: “‘When one is in- 
raged with anger, plotting revenge, heere is work for the Divell: 
thus he tooke hold of one Mary Smith of Lynne, and brought her 
to be a witch, and to make a league with him.’ Therefore Mac- 
beth’s instant response to the suggestions of the witches had a 
special significance—he becomes linked with the evil forces from 
the opening of the play. 

The essential idea expressed in Macbeth is complete without 
any interpretation from contemporary ideas of witchcraft and 
Black Magic. Macbeth puts himself in harmony with all the 
forces of evil around him, thrcugh his own will. His degradation 
comes through himself, not through the witches. He has gath- 
ered Dead Sea fruit and decided for himself that “life’s but a 
walking shadow,” before the trick of the “juggling fiends” cows 
his better part of man. But the link with the witches and with 
magic unites Macbeth to larger issues. He is made the pivot of 
the evil in the spirit-world and “‘the one half-world.” The idea of 
magic, of something alluring, powerful, linked with evil, gives a 
larger significance to his own ambitions for something which he 
finds to be nothing when he has achieved it. 

MILDRED TONGE 





Sophie Newcomb College 





* Harleian MSS., col. 6854, 27-29. 
* Richard Bernard, A Guide to Grand-jurymen, 1629, u, 3. 




















NOTES ON THE CONSONANTAL STEMS IN OLD NORSE 


I. Hendi, Dative Singular of hend, ‘hand.’ 


Hendi<*handiu; hend<*handu(R)< Goth. handus fem. u- 
declension. Why not then kinni dat. sing. (<*kinniu); kinn 
‘chin’ <*kinnu(R)< Goth kinnus, fem. u-declension? 

The preservation of the old dat. sing. ending of the u-declen- 
sion in hend-i was undoubtedly due to association with /¢t-i 
‘foot’; cf. the nom.-acc. plur. form*hendir (<*handiuR< Goth. 
handjus) replaced by hendr' after the pattern of fer. 

Evidently no such association existed between ‘chin’ and 
‘foot’ as between ‘hand’ and ‘foot,’ consequently kinn in the 
sing. went over entirely into the d-stems with the loss of the old 
dat. form *kinni. 


II. Vetr:vetr masc. ‘winter.’ 


The masc. consonantal stems regularly show i-umlaut in the 
nom.-acc. plur. form. Why has the plur. form vefr escaped this 
influence? 

This may be due to the influence of the neut. a-stem vedr: 
vedr ‘wind, storm,’ from which veir differed in form only with re- 
spect to the consonant ¢. Both words contained initial ve- and 
final organic -r. Furthermore both words also resembled each 
other semantically; winter is associated with ‘stormy’ weather. 


III. Kverk:kverkr ‘gullet, throat.’ 


As in the case of vefr (nom.-acc. plur.), so in the nom.-acc. 
plur. kverkr fem. the radical vowel e has escaped the influence 
of the i-umlaut. 

This may be due to the influence of the type merkr, especially 
if we may assume with Noreen a gen. sing. form kverkr,? i.e., 
gen. sing. and nom.-acc. plur. kverkr (instead of *kvirkr) be- 
cause of the corresponding cases of the type merkr (from merk). 

1 Cf. Elias Wessén, “Till de feminina substantivbéjningarnas historia,” 
Festskrift til Hjalmar Falk (Oslo, 1927), 91. 

2 Cf. Noreen, Aisl, Gramm.,* §417. But the gen. sing. form kverkr has no 
confirmation in literature (cf. Wessén, op. cit., 85, footnote 4). However, if the 
consonantal ending -r (<*—74R) was preserved, the form of the word was un- 
doubtedly kverkr (not *kvirkr) in conformity with the nom.-acc. plur. form. Here 
we must also take into account the tendency for é to remain intact before r plus 
a cons. (cf. verdr< Goth. watrdus: verdir nom. plur., verdi (virdi) dat. sing.). 
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IV. Regarding the Gender of tenn, ‘tooth.’ 


Tenn; tenn (tedr) fem. represents an original consonantal 
stem; in the singular it has gone over into the 6-stems. 

The OGuthn. form fendr plur. as well as the WGerm. forms 
of this word (OE téd, OF ris. tdth, OS tand, OHG zan(d)) are all 
masculine in gender. Since there is no reason for separating ON 
tenn from its WGerm. equivalents we must assume that both go 
back to a Common North and West Germ. *tanp-s*>*tanp-R* 
masc. (>ON tannr masc.) > WGerm. *tanp masc. 

Wessén® assumes that tenn was originally feminine. As con- 
clusive evidence of an original masc.* tannr he rightly discards® 
the existing form fanmr on the ground that it occurs only in 
proper names (cf. Hildi-tannr, -tanns, -tanni) and therefore may 
represent a secondary formation after the pattern of the masc. 
a-stems (cf. Sigurdr sr, srs, s$ri). 

But Wessén has still left unexplained the discrepancy in 
gender between ON tenn fem. and WGerm. *tan) masc. Nor 
does a secondary tannr disprove the existence of an original masc. 
*tannr (which may have disappeared long before secondary 
tannr came into being). 

If an original *tann fem. (<*tanp) was displaced by tenn, 
this must have been due to the influence of the type hend 
(<*hand-u), mork (<*mark-6), etc. with radical vowel a. 

We may assume that such an analogy could likewise take 
place in the case of an original masc. *tannr according to the 
proportion tennr, hendr, merkr::hond, merk, tenn with conse- 
quent shift in gender (from masc. to fem.). 

The analogy, therefore, had its starting point in the nom.- 
acc. plur.’ where the ending was the same for both genders. Con- 
sonantal fem. plurals with radical vowel e were much more nu- 
merous than consonantal masc. plurals with radical vowel e (cf. 





3 Cf. Kahle, Conson. Dekl., 13 £.; Streitberg, UG., 205. 

* The -R in *tanp-R <*tanp-s is, of course, analogical. 

5 Cf. op. cit., 82, §3, where he lists the original consonantal feminines, under 
which he places tenn (83). 

* Cf. op. cit., 83, footnote 1. 

7 Undoubtedly the example of kinn fem. ‘chin’ was a contributing factor 
in the shift of gender connected with *tanmr, due to the -nnr, -dr of the nom.- 
acc. plur.; ci kinnr:kidr, tennr:tedr hence tenn (fem. 6-stem) like kinn (fem. 
6-stem). Van Helten (Beiér., 36, 512, footnote 2) attributes the shift of gender 
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hond:hendr, mork:merk, rong:rengr, tong:tengr, rond:rendr, 
strond: strendr, stong: stengr, etc., but only mann: mennr masc.— 
negl has no r-ending); hence the analogy in favor of the fem. 
type (hend:tgnn) instead of the masc. type (*tannr:*handr). 

V. Frendi:frendr but fjdndi: fjdndr. 

The introduction of the 7-umlaut in the gen. and dat. plur. 
forms frenda:frendum was no doubt due to the influence of the 
r-stems (fedra:fedrum, etc.) since frendr ‘relatives,’ like the r- 
stems, denoted ‘family relations.’ From the plur. forms the 
i-umlaut was introduced into the sing. paradigm. 

For {jéndr we should expect *fendr with i-umlaut like frendr. 
The reason why we have the form fjéndr (without i-umlaut) has 
never been explained. 

I believe we have here a case of differentiation. The two 
words (fjdndr:frendr) denoted opposite ideas (‘enemy,’ ‘rela- 
tive’), hence it was necessary not to confuse them. The umlauted 
form *fandr (<*fiandiR) differed from frendr only with respect 
to the consonant -r after the initial f. The necessity of avoiding 
confusion between these two forms called into being the unum- 
lauted form fjéndr (which was clearly differentiated from frendr 
by the radical diphthong 74). 

In conclusion it may not be out of place to call attention 
to Ragnvald Iversen’s erroneous presentation of the consonantal 
declension. He says* in regard to the monosyllabic consonantals: 
“T literer tid har de gamle endelser nesten bare holdt sig i pl., 
mens de i sg. for det meste er blitt fortrengt ved bginingsanalogi 
fra u-st. eller a-st. (i mask.) eller fra d-st. (i fem.).” 

In viewing the matter from the standpoint of the existing 
ON forms instead of from a historical standpoint, Iversen has 
here given the impression of just the reverse of that which took 
place. 

In regard to the masculines there is only one absolutely clear 
case of an original consonantal stem, viz., féir. Consequently 
only in the case of f6ir can we say with certainty that the old 
endings (‘de gamle endelser’’) were preserved in the plural but 





in question solely to the influence of kinn (‘durch anschluss an kinn”’) but kinn 
and *tann- have different radical vowels and therefore it is more likely that the 
type mork: merkr (with radical vowel a as in *tann-) furnished the starting point 
for the analogy. 

* Cf, Norren Grammatikk, §85. 
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in the singular were displaced by the endings of the u-declension. 
In the case of most other masculines the thematic declension is 
original and the consonantal endings in the plural are secondary. 

The same holds true for the feminines, only in less degree. 
The majority of the feminines go back to an original thematic 
declension.’ Hence in most cases “‘the old endings” both in the 
singular and plural are secondary. Only in the case of original"® 
consonantal stems is it true that in the sing. “the old endings” 
have been replaced by those of the d-declension. 


ALBERT MoREY STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


* Cf. Wessén, op. cit., 84 ff. 
© Cf. Wessén, op. cit., 82 ff. 














SOME CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF 
ASPECT IN ENGLISH 


Some of the finest investigations I know in the field of Eng- 
lish syntax have come from foreign students of our language, 
mostly European scholars. I have long been accustomed to pay 
close attention to what they have to say. In 1930 a Czeck 
scholar, B. Trnka, published a treatise of 94 pages, On the Syntax 
of the English Verb from Caxton to Dryden." This little book con- 
tains some very interesting observations. Here and there, how- 
ever, the author has attempted to solve some exceedingly diffi- 
cult problems, and I haven’t it in my heart to find fault with 
him because he has not always convinced me by his explanations. 
Some of these things haven’t been explained satisfactorily by 
anybody yet. The treatment of English aspect in this new work 
showed me clearly that there were phases of the subject that 
were not clear to the author nor to me either. Craving more 
light for myself, I began to study the darker phases of English 
aspect. The results of this investigation were a great surprise to 
me and brought me much joy. As some of these points seem very 
important to me, I feel a desire to submit them to others who 
may be interested in this theme. 

Most scholars recognize in English a durative aspect and a 
point-action aspect, which falls into two classes, the ingressive 
aspect and the effective aspect. The durative aspect indicates 
duration: “He is working in the garden.” Point-action aspect 
calls attention to only one point in the action, the beginning or 
the end, thus falling into two classes. The former is called the 
ingressive aspect: “He woke up (i.e., entered upon the waking 
state) early.’”’ The latter class may be called the effective aspect: 
“His strength gave out,” i.e., he came to the end of his strength. 
The end is often successful so that this aspect often denotes at- 
tainment: “He finally worked the problem out.” 

In general, scholars have been contented with describing 
these aspects, not realizing that they have left out the most dis- 
tinctive feature of English aspect—the terminate aspect, denot- 
iug an act as a whole: “I worked in the garden this morning.” In 
older English and still in the closely related German there is no 


! Trnka, B., On the Syntax of the English Verb from Caxton to Dryden. Tra- 
vaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, Prague 1930. 
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distinctive form for this aspect. In Old English, “He trims his 
trees” could mean either ‘‘He is now trimming his trees” or ‘‘He 
is accustomed to irim his trees.’’ Thus the old simple form of the 
verb had two quite different meanings. 

The creation of the progressive form resulted from the desire 
to express the idea of progressive action, action going on: “He 
is writing a letter to his mother.” This new development, as 
important as it was, brought about a much larger development, 
one of the outstanding features of our language. It gave us in 
the unburdened simple form a means of expressing an act as 
a whole, as an accomplished fact: “He writes a letter to his 
mother every Sunday.” 

Today the simple form of the verb—the terminate aspect— 
is not vitally concerned with the idea of duration. The action 
may last a second or many days: “I shot a duck.” ‘Last summer 
we drove from Chicago to California and back.’’ The simple 
form often has very strong durative force: ‘On and on and on he 
watched them, worried because he could make nothing of it” 
(Galsworthy, Swan Song, Part um, Ch. m). The author has here 
employed strong means to emphasize duration, but his use of 
the simple form indicates plainly that there is another aspect 
present here, namely the terminate aspect. It has been custom- 
ary to regard duration as the chief element of the progressive 
form, but from this example it becomes evident that duration 
may be an important element also in the terminate aspect. What 
is the difference here between the two aspects? In the progressive 
form the action is usually progressive, representing an action as 
going on, while the simple form represents the act as a whole, 
as an accomplished fact: “He is working in the garden’”’ (action 
going on), but “He works in his garden every morning”’ (an ac- 
complished fact). My colleague Professor Leopold proposes new 
names for these things. The progressive form is here “durative— 
progressive,”’ while the simple form with strong durative force 
is “durative—terminate.” 

When the simple form of the verb with its new terminate 
force became established in the language it made other changes 
in the language absolutely necessary. In older English, as in 
Modern German, the simple form of point-action verbs could be 
used with point-action force, i.e., with ingressive or effective 
force. When the simple form of the verb became restricted to 
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terminate function, this older usage became impossible. It be- 
came necessary to find another means of expressing ingressive 
and effective force. The progressive form suggested itself, as the 
copula be has had for many centuries ingressive and effective 
force as well as durative, and could thus indicate entrance into a 
temporary or a final state, or the beginning or the end of an act. 
A few concrete examples will make the development clear. Al- 
though get (= become) is an ingressive and thus indicates the 
beginning of a state, its simple form can never indicate pure in- 
gression, for it always denotes an accomplished fact. Thus “His 
condition got quite serious in the course of the evening” ex- 
presses an actual fact, not the beginning of a state. To speak 
accurately the statement is ingressive-terminate. In contrast to 
older English we cannot now use the simple form of an ingressive 
verb to express a beginning. We now use the progressive form 
here: “‘His condition was getting quite serious when I left.”’ Simi- 
larly we must employ the progressive form to denote the be- 
ginning of the end: “He was dying when I arrived.” There is 
often not only a difference of form but also a difference of accent 
between terminate and point-action expression, another new 
feature of our language: “It séts in (terminate) to rain here in 
April,” but “It is setting in (ingressive) to rain.” “Shiftless 
people f60l away (terminate their money,” but “He is fooling 
awdy (effective) his money.” In older English and in Modern 
German the adverb here always has the stress. The modern Eng- 
lish stress upon the adverb for the point-action aspect and the 
stress upon the verb for the terminate aspect is a fine modern 
adjustment to the thought. From all the examples in this para- 
graph it must become evident that the widely waa ~te impres- 
sion that the progressive form always expresses duration rests 
upon error, for we now often employ it to express beginning and 
end with all ingressives and effectives. On the other hand, we 
cannot employ here the progressive form of duratives at all, for 
it would indicate duration, not beginning or end. To express 
beginning or end with duratives we must place the progressive 
form of begin, start, commence, stop, cease before the durative 
verb: “It is beginning to rain.”’ “It is ceasing to rain.” 

Thus the so-called progressive form has two quite different 
meanings—on the one hand durative-progressive force, on the 
other hand point-action force, either ingressive or effective. This 
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is not a semantic development. The copula be of the so-called 
progressive form has had for many hundreds of years a twofold 
meaning. It originally had point-action force with the meaning 
of become. Later, it became associated with the verb is, which 
has durative force. The two verbs became confounded, so that 
they now have either durative or point-action meaning. It is 
indeed unfortunate that one form should have such radically 
different meanings. Things in this world are not always what 
they ought to be. At the first blush one might think that the 
English people, who has performed so many wonderful feats in 
language, should long age Kave founda way out of this difficulty. 
But upon second thought We must see that this evil will never 
be remedied. Be is the only verb in our language that can be 
employed in the progressive form because it is the only verb 
that can be used in its simple form without becoming terminate. 
This new condition came about the moment that the progressive 
form beégme established. This is the most remarkable fact in 
our language The establishment of this form in English has 
brought about more lasting changes in our expression than any 
other development that has ever taken place. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have spoken of the simple 
form and the progressive form as means of expressing aspect, 
but the two forms stand in contrast to each other also in other 
grammatical uses. The simple form expresses a fact objectively. 
while the progressive form contains feeling, conveying praise, 
censure, etc.: “John has fooled with my watch and broken it” 
(objective statement), but “John has been fooling with my watch 
and broken it’. (expressing anger). “Even when a little girl she 
ran after the boys’ (objective statement), but ‘““Even when a 
little girl she was always running after the boys,” (expressing 
censure). Richard Grant White once called English a “grammar- 
less tongue,”’ but it seems to me in an eminent degree a gram- 
matical tongue. It has discarded many forms as useless, preserv- 
ing only one in each category to perform the grammatical func- 
tion. Latin has four conjugations, three of which according to 
English thinking are unnecessary. If there are two forms in Eng- 
lish they have differentiated meanings, as in the case of the 
simple form and the progressive form. Thus, in Modern English, 
grammar plays a greater réle than in older English and the older 
classical languages. In the older languages their grammar is hid- 
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den in the multiplicity of their forms, while, in Modern English, 
grammar has become visible. Hence English is more easily 
acquired by foreigners than most languages. 


GrorcE O. CURME 
Northwestern University 





A FURTHER NOTE ON OLD ENGLISH TREE 
CLIMBING: CHRIST, VV. 678-79. 


Despite the words of Professors Gerould' and Howard? some- 
thing remains to be said about the tree-climbing proclivities of 
our ancestors. In his interpretation of Christ (11.678-679) Pro- 
fessor Gerould dismisses tree-climbing—“‘so childish a pursuit” 
—as unlikely to be introduced by serious-minded Anglo-Saxons 
into a solemn list of the “‘gifts of God to men,” despite the fact 
that an occasional warrior may have mounted to spy. Professor 
Howard takes issue, contending that warriors, especially when 
reconnoitring in low country, probably climbed trees quite often, 
and also pointing out that hawk trainers must have climbed 
many a tree in pursuit of elusive eyasses. He concludes, how- 
ever, ‘‘But whatever men of the Old English period climbed trees 
for must remain a matter for conjecture.” It will be well to re- 
move such doubts and to show that the Anglo-Saxons climbed 
trees for purposes less tainted by any hint of sport, however 
disguised as duty or business, than warring or hawking. To up- 
hold the dignity of our ancestors, and to furnish a proper gloss 
to the lines (21-26) quoted by Professor Howard from the Fates 


of Men, we need to find an instance in which (1) an Anglo- 
Saxon climbs a tree strictly in accordance with his duty, (2) falls 
from the tree, (3) is killed by the fall, and (4) goes immediately 
to Heaven. Such a concourse of events actually took place and 
that more or less under the auspices of the blessed Cuthbert 
himself. But let A‘lfric tell the story: 


Efled Sa eft, pet 2%ele meden, pone halgan léreow to hire gelatode. Da geset 
hé zt mysan, micclum onbryrd he beseah to heofonum, and his sex awearp. Pa 
axode hine seo eadige femne, hwi hé swa hredlice his gereord forlete? Da cwxd 
se biscop mid onbryrdum méde: “Efne nu ic geseah englas ferigan geszlige 
sawle of Sinum béclande to healicre heofenan mid halgum sange, and his nama 
Se bid ardlice gecydd on erne-merigen, bonne ic offrige Gode pa Ifflican lac on 
geleaffulre cyrcan.”’ Hit weard 3a gewidmersod, swa swa se witega cwaed, paet 
hire hyrdeman Surh holdredene 3a sume Ac astah, and his orf leswode mid 
treowenum helme, and hé hearde feoll, gew4t of worulde, mid wuldre to Gode, 
for Sere hylde his hirdredene.* 


1 JEGP, xxviii (1929), 161-165. 
2 Tbid., xxx (1931), 152-154. 
* Z£lfric’s Homilies, ed. B. Thorpe (£lfric Society, London, 1846), m, 150- 
151. 
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That A’lfric was familiar with the feeding of cattle on leaves 
is evident from his elaboration of his authority Bede, who tells 
the event with less detail and says, indeed, of the herd, “‘in- 
cautius in arborem ascendens.’* Not only the picturesque de- 
tails but the emphasis placed on duty are A¢ifric’s own. Do not 
imagine, we may infer his implication to have been, that the way 
to Heaven is open to those who fall from trees which they have 
climbed for fun and out of mere wantonness of spirit! 


B. J. WHITING 
Harvard University 


* Vita Cuthberti, cap. xxxiv (ed. J. A. Giles, Complete Works, London, 1843), 
Iv, 312-316; also in his (verse) Miraculis Sancti Cuthberti, cap. xxxi (ed. Giles, 
1, 24). An account closely similar to Bede’s is in the Vita S. Cuthberti auctore 
anonymo, iv, 39 (ed. Joseph Stevenson, Venerabilis Bede Opera Historica 
Minora, London, 1841), pp. 280-281. This anonymous life is translated into 
English by W. Forbes-Leith (Edinburgh, 1888), pp. 37-38, and among the il- 
luminations which Forbes-Leith reproduces from the Lawson MS. (twelfth cen- 
tury) is one (Plates xxxv-xxxv1) showing the actual fall; another representation 
of this scene was found on a fresco in the church at Pittington, near Durham. 
The miracle is in most versions of the saint’s legend, see Nova Legenda Anglie, 
ed. C. Horstman (Oxford, 1901), 1, 229-230, and Life of Saint Cuthbert in 
English Verse (c. a.v. 1450), ed. J. T. Fowler (Surtees Society, vol. 87, Durham, 
1891), pp. 94-96, 11.3211-3280. 
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Faust AND Faustus. A Stupy oF GOETHE’s RELATION TO 
MARLOWE. By Otto Heller. Washington University Studies, 
New Series, Language and Literature, Number 2. St. Louis: 
March, 1931. Pp. 176. 

It is a sign of vigor and vitality in contemporary scholar- 
ship that problems which have been supposed to be definitely 
solved and settled are investigated anew with the result, not 
infrequently, that accepted views are shown to be erroneous. 
In the field of German literary history our views regarding the 
literature of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries have, in recent 
years, been greatly modified, our views of the literature of the 
seventeenth century have been all but revolutionized, our at- 
titude toward many problems connected with Goethe’s Faust 
is no longer the same as twenty-five years ago. Professor Heller 
in this interesting and searching treatise has undertaken to at- 
tack and to overturn a view universally held among Faust 
scholars: the absence of all direct connection between Goethe’s 
Faust and Marlowe’s Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. 

Professor Heller is fully aware of the difficulty of the task; 
he is honest with himself and his subject. He admits the weak- 
ness, yes, the lack, of external evidence, but emphasizes the 
internal evidence. While he is himself firmly convinced of Mar- 
lowe’s direct influence upon Goethe’s Faust, he sums up the aim 
of his study in the following modest manner (p. 145): “I wanted— 
on the negative count—to show the weakness of the ground for 
that dogmatic belief that Goethe had no first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Marlowe, and on the positive—to bring out my data 
for the contrary belief; data which in their aggregate seem so 
forcible to me that I can leave my work with a reasonable hope 
of winning some acceptance for my contention.” 

In the Introduction Professor Heller mentions as his only 
real predecessor in the contention that Marlowe directly in- 
fluenced Goethe’s Faust, the Englishman R. McLintock who, in 
the introduction to his translation of Faust 1 (London, 1897), 
identifies the Urfaust with Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. McLin- 
tock gives a tabular comparison of the two works (extended to 
the Fragment of 1790 and the Tragedy of 1808) as to motifs 
and incidents. This table is reprinted by Professor Heller in an 
appendix. The effect of this table on the naive reader, I fear, 
will be the opposite of the one intended: it will bring home to 
him the great dissimilarity between the two plays. 

Professor Heller states (p. 11): “I am at a loss to explain 
why, apart from this single venture, Goethe’s relation to Mar- 
lowe should have so utterly failed to attract scholarly investi- 
gation; nay why, in the mountainous literature on Faust, that 
relation seems to have been almost speciously neglected.” But 
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on the same page he gives an explanation of this fact, seemingly 
without being aware of it. When he presented his thesis at the 
meeting of the Central Division of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation in 1916, “rejoinder was made to my thesis by two schol- 
ars whose own repeated comparison of the two works had con- 
firmed them in the accepted view—so that, in their opinion, I 
really had no case.”’ There are probably few Faust scholars, at 
least in English-speaking countries, who have not at some time 
or other tried to establish a connection between Dr. Faustus and 
Faust, but like the two scholars referred to by Professor Heller, 
they gave up the attempt for lack of evidence. 

The external evidence of Marlowe’s play being known in 
Germany in the eighteenth century consists of two items. Dr. 
Faustus is referred to in the article Geschichte der englischen 
Schaubiihne written by Nicolai in Lessing’s Theatralische Bib- 
liothek, 1758 (according to Goedeke, 1759): “Christoph Marloe” 
... “Er war zum Tragischen besonders aufgelegt und unter 
seinen sechs Stiicken ist auch ein Doctor Faust.” (p. 13 f. note.) 
The other item is the presence of the unique copy of the second 
quarto of 1609 in the Staats-und Universititsbibliothek of Ham- 
burg which came to that library about the year 1750. The copy 
formerly belonged to the library of the brothers Wolf, two Ham- 
burg scholars (p. 119 f., note). There is no evidence that the 
play was ever printed in England during the eighteenth century 
(p. 104, note). Goethe’s first reference to Marlowe’s play is in 
his diary of June 11, 1818: ““Dr. Faust von Marlowe,” after Wil- 
helm Miiller’s translation had appeared (p. 14). 

Heller maintains that Goethe’s silence regarding the play can- 
not be taken as convincing proof that he did not know the play 
before 1818, as Goethe was in general reticent about his works 
and their sources and particularly so in regard to Faust. That 
may be granted, but if Marlowe’s play had been known in Ger- 
many during the eighteenth century, we should certainly expect 
some reference to it somewhere in connection with the Faust 
theme, for the interest in Faust was very great during the seven- 
ties and later, as is shown by the different treatments of the 
theme. Nicolai’s single reference does not sound as though he 
had read the play. If Goethe had read Doctor Faustus before 
1818, it would have been the natural thing for him to speak of 
it in some connection, after he had received Miiller’s translation. 
When he received von der Hagen’s edition of the Nibelungenlied 
in October, 1807, he wrote in the Amnalen of 1807: ‘‘Ein anderes 
Interesse tat sich im letzten Viertel des Jahrs hervor: ich wen- 
dete mich an die Nibelungen . . . Ich kannte lingst das Dasein 
dieses Gedichts aus Bodmers Bemiihungen. Christoph Heinrich 
Miiller sendete mir seine Ausgabe leider ungeheftet, das kést- 
liche Werk blieb roh bei mir liegen,” etc. (Jubildumsausgabe 
xxx, 231, 463.) All probability is against the assumption that 
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Dr. Faustus was known to Goethe and the Germans in the eight- 
eenth century. 

There is moreover a statement by Goethe on record which 
has escaped Professor Heller but which indicates clearly, though 
not expressly, that Goethe did not know Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus 
when he wrote his own Faust. On January 18, 1825 Eckermann 
was discussing Lord Byron with Goethe. He said: “So auch 
zeigt selbst Lord Byron sich nicht kliiger, wenn er Ihren Faust 
zerstiickelt und der Meinung ist, als hatten Sie dieses hier her 
und jenes dort.” Goethe replied: “Ich habe alle jene von Lord 
Byron angefiihrten Herrlichkeiten grésstenteils nicht einmal 
gelesen, viel weniger habe ich daran gedacht, als ich den Faust 
machte.’’ Goethe and Eckermann refer here to a passage in Con- 
versations of Lord Byron published by Thomas Medwin in 1824, 
to which Goethe himself had contributed a short appreciation of 
Byron. A German translation had appeared shortly after the 
English original. According to his Diary, Goethe had read Med- 
win’s book in November, 1824. The ‘‘Herrlichkeiten”’ quoted by 
Byron as having influenced Goethe’s Faust are Calderon’s 
Mighty Magician, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, “the vision is not un- 
like that of Marlowe’s, in his Faustus,” the bed-scene in Cym- 
beline, Ophelia’s song in Hamlet, and the Book of Job (p. 141). 
As Goethe knew the Book of Job, Hamlet and probably also Cym- 
beline, his statement to Eckermann that he had not read for the 
most part the works mentioned by Byron must refer to Marlowe’s 
play and to Calderon’s Mighty Magician. 

Heller is fully aware of the weakness of all external evidence. 
His contention is based upon internal evidence; it stands and 
falls with that. In three chapters he brings out his internal evi- 
dence: Chapter 11, Similarities in Plot and Structure; Chapter 
11, Verbal Parallels; Chapter 1v, Characterization of the Figures: 
Faust, Mephistopheles, and Wagner. 

In Chapter m (p. 31) Marlowe’s innovations as compared 
with the Volksbuch are summarized as follows: “(1) Faust is 
raised to higher importance in the eyes of Hell; hence the per- 
sonal participation of the head-devil in his seduction. (2) The 
introduction of the two angels . . . (3) A great change is worked 
in the Roman episode. The anti-Catholic hue, while even more 
pronounced than in the Volksbuch, is toned in with an air of hu- 
manism. (4) The Volksbuch Faust was nominally a scholar, but 
his learning was not brought into convincing relation to his apos- 
tasy. Marlowe emphasizes that Faustus was not frivolously 
predisposed to the black art; he was a savant of life-long dedi- 
cation, but, like Goethe’s Faust, sceptical toward science. Withal 
he was a man of God. (5) Marlowe, dramatist to the manner 
born, fully grasped the dramatic salients . . . It even looks as if 
he had tried to save his Faust, in the face of the compact ..., 
in some such fashion as Goethe contrived, but failed to find an 
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ethical motivation for so violent a departure from the tradition. 
Or else that . . . he knew not how technically to effect it.”” Then 
Heller continues: “I am not saying that Goethe consciously 
harked back in these things to Marlowe. His innate genius 
would account independently for the new turns he gave to the 
hackneyed tale. Yet it is quite possible that he profited uncon- 
sciously by Marlowe’s improvement in the plot.” 

Heller considers his five points as possibilities of unconscious 
influence; let us examine them. As to (1), it is quite clear that 
Faustus as well as Faust had to be on a much higher plane 
than the hero of the Faust Book, otherwise they could not have 
been the heroes of tragedies. Heller himself points out (p. 74) 
that Marlowe, just like Goethe, gave much of his own philoso- 
phy of life to his hero. Being on a higher plane, they naturally 
acquired more importance in the eyes of Hell. It is a similarity 
between the two heroes but it does not imply even unconscious 
influence. Moreover, it is not quite true that Marlowe intro- 
duced the personal participation of the head-devil in Faust’s se- 
duction. In the Faustbuch of 1587, Chapter 10 (ed. Braune, p. 
26) the ““Teuffel Leibhafftig” enters to frighten Faust out of his 
marriage project; he is later referred to as “der Satan” and is 
then followed by Mephostophiles. In the English Faustbook 
(ed. Logeman, p. 17), to be sure, he is called ‘an ougly Divell” 
who is later followed by ‘‘Frier Mephostophiles.”” The point has 
no real bearing on the main contention. As to (2), Goethe does 
not make use of the two angels. Heller’s attempt to connect 
them with the Easter Chorus and the Chor der Geister will be 
discussed later. As to (3), the anti-Catholic episode does not 
enter into Faust. No one would maintain that the air of human- 
ism in Marlowe even remotely suggested the humanism running 
through Faust. As to (4), there is no real difference between the 
Faust Book and Marlowe in the motivation of Faust’s apostasy. 
In Marlowe “‘swoln with cunning, of a self-conceit, his waxen 
wings did mount above his reach”’ (Chorus, 1. 20 f.; the refer- 
ences are to Gollancz’ edition in the Temple Dramatists), in the 
Faust Book (p. 3) we read “taking to him the wings of an Eagle, 
(he) thought to fly over the whole world, and to know the secrets 
of heaven and earth.” In both places Faust has been a devoted 
student. The statement of the Faust Book that Faustus in his 
youth was “‘of a naughty mind” is not found in Marlowe, though 
Marlowe’s Faustus is naughty enough in the eyes of a sixteenth- 
century Christian. Goethe’s attitude toward Faust’s study of 
magic is entirely different. It is not self-conceit and pride that 
make Faust take up the study of magic, but ardent desire for the 
truth. It is an error to say that Faustus is sceptical towards science 
like Goethe’s Faust. In fact, we have here one of the great differ- 
ences between the two characters. Faustus turns from philoso- 
phy to medicine because he has learned al! that philosophy can 
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teach him; “thou hast attained that end”’ (sc. 1, 1. 10), he says 
to himself. He turns away from medicine, not because it has not 
taught him anything, but because it cannot teach him the im- 

ssible, to make men live eternally and to raise the dead. (1, 
24 f.) He is proud of his medical skill in contrast to Faust, who 
does not believe that he possessed any medical knowledge when 
he fought the plague. Law does not satisfy Faustus because it is 
paltry, too servile and illiberal for him, but it fits a mercenary 
drudge. Only in regard to theology does he think that it is self- 
contradictory and untrue. His is not the attitude of the sceptic 
that despairs of all accepted knowledge and turns to the spirit 
world in the hope of finding true knowledge, as Faust does; it is 
the attitude of the man who indeed accepts human knowledge 
but finds it insufficient for his ambitious purposes, he wants 
more than human knowledge is able to give. If Faustus were “a 
man of God,” as Heller maintains, we would indeed have a 
striking parallel to Goethe’s Faust, for Faust is a man of God, 
the Lord calls him ‘“‘my servant.’ Heller supports his statement 
by a reference to Faustus xvu, 86 ff.: ‘‘His faith is great; 1 cannot 
touch his soul;/ But what I may afflict his body with/ I will at- 
tempt, which is but little worth.”’ But this passage does not refer 
to Faustus, it refers to the Old Man who tried to convert Faust- 
us. It is Mephistophilis’ confession that he cannot hurt the soul 
of the pious old man. The unfortunate blunder occurs again on 
page 84 where it is made the basis of an impossible parallel be- 
tween Faustus and Faust. The correctness of point (5) no one 
will doubt but Goethe also was dramatist enough to see the 
dramatic salients in a story, as he showed in Die Mitschuldigen. 
He did not have to learn that from Marlowe. As for the state- 
ment following point (5), I doubt that an unbiased reader of Dr. 
Faustus ever got the impression that Marlowe tried to save his 
hero but did not know just how to do it. The connection in which 
the statement is made leads one to suppose that Goethe must 
have gotten the suggestion for Faust’s salvation from this hidden 
intention of Marlowe. 

A structural similarity of the two plays Heller sees in the 
combination of comic and tragic scenes. But this the German 
playwrights had learned from Shakespeare. Goethe’s Faust was 
an “English play” in Lessing’s sense; moreover Goethe had done 
the same in his Goetz. 

Another similarity between the two plays is their loose struc- 
ture. ‘“‘There is this likeness between the amplified Faustus and 
Faust I in its finished form that the comic scenes are but loosely 
consolidated with the plot, ... the comic sallies even of the 
Schiilerszene . . . are plain allotria when judged by a structural 
standard” (p. 33). That is undoubtedly correct but it does not 
establish a genetic connection between the two plays. Both parts 
of Faust are not badly, but loosely, constructed. 
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A marked similarity between the two plays is the opening 
monologue with the hero discovered in his study, expressing his 
dissatisfaction with the four faculties. ‘““The striking resemblance 
in the treatment of this Leitmotiv speaks eloquently against the 
accepted theory. For in the first place, the notion of a “Fakulta- 
tenschau”’ did not come to Marlowe through his source (which 
only supplied in a general way the academic atmosphere), and, 
in the second place, it does not occur in the puppet-plays at all” 
(p. 34). The second statement is incorrect and is contradicted 
by Heller himself on page 130, where he gives an outline of the 
action of the puppet-plays: “Act 1, introduction of Faust, with 
some motivation of his fatal step; rarely, a rudimentary “Fakul- 
titenschau,”’ e.g., in the Augsburg piece.” In the Augsburg pup- 
pet-play all four faculties are enumerated by Faust who has 
studied all of them. Heller again refers to the “Fakultatenschau” 
in the puppet-plays on page 127. If Goethe’s acquaintance with 
Dr. Faustus were an established fact, no one would doubt that 
he got the suggestion for the Fakultaitenschau from Marlowe, 
but that is exactly the point to be proven, and the Fakultiten- 
schau in itself does not prove it. In many of the puppet-plays 
Faust is introduced in a monologue expressing his dissatisfaction 
with his condition and with knowledge. Sometimes we have, as 
Heller says, a rudimentary Fakultitenschau. It is true that none 
of the extant manuscripts and prints of the puppet-play is defi- 
nitely known to antedate the nineteenth century; it is also 
known that the Faust treatments of Lessing, Goethe, Klinger 
and others have influenced some of the puppet-plays; but it can- 
not be doubted that Faust’s monologue and his dissatisfaction 
with knowledge belong to the old parts of the puppet-plays. It 
is indicated in the oldest report we have about a performance of 
the German Volksschauspiel, that of Georg Schréder about a 
performance in Danzig in 1668. Regarding the first appearance of 
Faust Schréder says: Hierauf begiebt es sich, dass D. Faustus mit 
gemeiner Wissenschaft nicht befriediget sich um magische Biich- 
er bewirbet.” (Creizenach, Versuch p. 5 f.) In Goethe’s Faust 
academic life plays an important part. Faust as university pro- 
fessor of the sixteenth century would naturally think of knowl- 
edge in academic terms, in terms of the four faculties. The pup- 
pet-plays may have given Goethe the suggestion of the Fakul- 
tétenschau, but it may have occurred to him independently. 
Poetry like history has a way of repeating itself, to quote Heller’s 
own phrase (p. 125). The Schiilerszene certainly cannot be re- 
ferred to Marlowe nor to the puppet-plays. It is based upon 
Goethe’s own experiences and is not a Fakultatenschau in the 
Urfaust. (Cf. on this scene also O. Schuchard, Die dltesten Teile 
des Urfausts. Zt. f. dtsch. Phil. 11, 464 ff., 1926.) 

The Good and the Evil Angel that appear just before Faust- 
us’ decision Heller places in parallel with the Chor der Geister 
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heard after Faust’s abjuration. To make the parallel more con- 
vincing, he states as a fact the more than dubious theory of Nie- 
jahr that the chorus of spirits originally consisted of good and 
evil spirits. But a good and an evil spirit or voice occur also in 
many of the puppet-plays where Goethe could have gotten the 
suggestion if he needed one. This supposed parallel is mentioned 
again on page 60. 

“In the multitude of such impalpable analogies I cannot but 
perceive one of the signs favorable to my contention,” says Hel- 
ler (p. 41). I shali give only two more of these “impalpable 
analogies.” “It is in Faust II that Faust really gains the extrava- 
gant wealth and worldly power to which Marlowe’s Faustus had 
so arrogantly aspired. So that, were the reader to go by the main 
lines of the plot rather than wend his way through the maze of 
by-paths, he might suspect the general design of derivation 
from Marlowe’”’ (p. 45). “‘Goethe’s manner of bringing the pair 
(Faust and Helena) together is strictly unique. Yet in Marlowe’s 
lines, ‘I will be Paris, and for love of thee,/Instead of Troy, shall 
Wittenberg be sack’d;/And I will combat with weak Menelaus,/ 
And wear thy colours on my plumed crest;’ there might have 
lingered for Marlowe’s successor a lure to give fulfilment to 
Faustus’ fantastic boast by an artful welding of vastly sepa- 
ated periods of time.” 

Nothing presented in this chapter offers the slightest proba- 
bility that Goethe was influenced by Dr. Faustus, most of the 
points are so impalpable and far-fetched that they have no argu- 
mentative value. From these ‘“‘vaguer, or more general, simili- 
tudes”’ the author now turns “to more definite analogies.” 

Chapter m1, “Verbal Parallels in the Two Plays” contains 
the core of Professor Heller’s internal evidence. “I have not been 
off guard against the danger of rash and excessive inferences,” 
he says on page 124. In judging these verbal parallels it must be 
borne in mind that both poets treat the same theme, the same 
hero, or at least a similar theme and hero. Their raw material is 
to a certain extent the same. That from the very beginning ac- 
counts for certain similarities in the two plays. We should be 
surprised not to find any. If we find similar passages that go back 
to the common source, they can not be taken as indicative of 
any direct relationship. As Heller’s theory stands or falls with 
this chapter, it is necessary to'treat it in detail. 

P. 50: “Faustus’ state of mind is described in the opening ~ 
chorus as that of a scholar of great perseverance but ‘glutted 
now with learning’s golden gifts’ (opening chorus 1.24). Equal- 
ly, Faust in the zenith of his academic career declares himself 
gorged with erudition: ‘Mir ekelt lange vor allem Wissen’. (I. 
1749)”. Heller not infrequently makes the mistake of quoting 
a detached line instead of giving the context. The full passage 
reads: “And glutted now with learning’s golden gifts,/He sur- 
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feits upon cursed necromancy.” The thought in the two passages 
is very different. Faust is nauseated with knowledge and wishes 
to turn to the experience of the senses. Marlowe’s “glutted” 
does not mean “nauseated’’, but “filled to the utmost”’, as in 1, 
79: “How am I glutted with conceit of this!” or xvi, 90, ““To 
glut the longing of my heart’s desire.” W. Miiller translates “und 
von der Weisheit goldnen Gaben satt”’; “surfeit” in the next line 
means much the same as “‘to glut.’”’ It does not connote loathing, 
for “nothing so sweet as magic is to him” (1.26). The English 
lines represent the point of view of the chorus, the German line 
expresses Faust’s own view. To the Chorus learning is some- 
thing worth while as is indicated by the adjective “golden.” As 
the two pussages are different in thought and language, it is im- 
possible that the one should have suggested the other. 

P. 50: “swoln with cunning, of a self-conceit’’ (Chorus, 
1.20) is compared with “Ich habe mich zu hoch geblaht” (1744) 
and “Zu einer Gottheit sich aufschwellen lassen” (3285). Mar- 
lowe’s Faustus, Goethe’s Faust, the Faust of the legend and 
of the puppet-play, all have the common trait of over-ween- 
ing ambition and self-assertion, but in the case of Goethe’s Faust 
at first with a purely idealistic tendency. Again the connec- 
tion is very different. In Faust, 1744, Faust feels humiliated 
because though created in the image of God he has been re- 
jected by the Erdgeist and in 3285 it is Mephistopheles who 
tauntingly refers to Faust’s communion with nature that made 
him feel at one with the God of Nature. In both cases it is not 
vulgar ambition that actuates Faust, but the highest idealism. 
Marlowe’s Chorus, on the other hand, sees in Faustus’ action 
only pride and self-conceit. It is curious that the same line in 
Marlowe should have suggested two lines in Faust which are 
more than 1500 lines apart. The use of “swoln” and “auf- 
schwellen” simply shows the linguistic relationship between 
English and German. 

P. 51: Heller, following a remark of Hatfield in a review of 
Roethe’s Entstehung des Urfaust (JEGPh, xx [1921], 145), em- 
phasizes “the similitude between the opening of Faust’s solil- 


oquy, 
Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 
Juristerei und Medizin, 
Und leider auch Theologie! 
Durchaus studiert, mit heissem Bemiihn, 


and Faustus’ disparagement of the professions in like sequence, 


Philosophy is odious and obscure; 

Both law and physic are for petty wits; 

Divinity is basest of the three, 

Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible, and vile, (1, 107-10) 
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following the order of his preceding comment on the four.” Hel- 
ler is mistaken in stating that Faustus in the passage just quoted 
follows “the order of his preceding comment on the four (pro- 
fessions).”” In the opening monologue Faustus mentions first 
philosophy (Analytics 1.6), then medicine (ls. 13-26), then law 
(Is. 27-35), lastly divinity (ls. 36-46). Marlowe is not consistent 
as to the order in which he enumerates the four faculties, nor 
is Goethe. In the Urfaust we read: 


Hab nun ach die Philosophey, 
Medizin und Juristerey, 

Und leider auch die Theologie 
Durchaus studiert mit heisser Miih. 


In the Schiilerszene of the Urfaust Goethe has only philosophy 
and medicine, in the later version of the scene he has the order 
philosophy, law, theology, medicine. It is quite evident that the 
order of the four faculties in the opening lines of Faust is due 
chiefly, if not solely, to the exigencies of metre and rhyme. The 
use of the antiquated form Philosophey in the Urfaust demanded 
the rhyme Juristerey which was a current form (cf. JEGP. 
XxIx, 1930, 205 f.), but when Goethe substituted the modern 
form Philosophie, the rhyme word had to be changed and with 
it the arrangement of the four faculties. That the rhyme is the 
real reason for the present order is also indicated by the fact 
that these four lines are the only ones up to the section begin- 
ning with line 398 in which we have the rhyme scheme abab. In 
the Urfaust we have the scheme aabb throughout the first forty- 
four lines. 

Quite impossible is the statement (p. 52, note): “even the 
contrasting admission of the Religionsverichter: ‘When all is 
done, divinity is best:/Jeromé’s Bible, Faustus; view it well.’ 
(1, 37 f.) has its counterpart in Faust’s feeling speech: ‘Wir 
sehnen uns nach Offenbarung,/Die nirgends wiirdger und sché- 
ner brennt/Als in dem Neuen Testament’ ” (1217 ff.) The par- 
allel implies a complete disregard of the situation. Faustus has 
rejected philosophy and turns to medicine. As medicine cannot 
make men live eternally, he turns to law, but law he finds too 
servile and illiberal, so he decides that divinity is best, that is, 
better than the other three faculties. But upon closer examina- 
tion he rejects divinity also, and turns to magic. The Religions- 
verichter makes no admission as to divinity and there is not 
the remotest connection with Faust’s sincere, though perhaps 
inconsistent, longing for the revelation found in the New Test- 
ament. 

Equally impossible is the parallel drawn between Faustus’ 
remarks on law and the words of Mephistopheles, Faust 1972-— 
75. Quoting Faustus 1, 30 ff. ‘‘A pretty case of paltry legacies! 
Exhaereditare filium non potest pater nisi, etc.” Heller contin- 
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ues: ‘‘Waiving the suspicious thought association of ‘erben’ with 
‘legacies’ and ‘exhaereditare’, one might yet catch a lingering 
drift from Marlowe in Goethe’s ‘Es erben sich Gesetz’ und 
Rechte, etc.’ Both authors treat Jurisprudence with special con- 
tumely.” As Faustus’ “legacies” and “exhaereditare” are used in 
a sense absolutely different from that of “‘erben” in the Faust 
passage, there can be no possible thought association in the 
mind of an unprejudiced reader. Moreover Goethe does not 
treat jurisprudence with special contumely, as Marlowe does. 
On the contrary, through the mouth of Mephistopheles he gives 
expression to the profound thought that law should be a growth 
and not an unchanging code. The sarcasm is not directed at 
jurisprudence as such, but at the teaching and administration of 
law in the eighteenth century that utterly disregarded this truth. 

Faustus’ line ‘Is to dispute well, logic’s chiefest end?” (1, 8) 
has no connection with Mephistopheles’ satire on logic. Faustus 
means that if “‘bene disserere est finis logices,’”’ then logic or 
philosophy cannot teach him anything more, for he has “at- 
tained that end.” Still less does the line suggest Faust’s words 
to Wagner: “‘Und wenns euch Ernst ist, was zu sagen/ Ists né- 
tig, Worten nachzujagen?” (552 f.) Heller adds: ‘““The musty 
smell of the schoolroom so apt to hang about the “philosophic” 
disciplines produced the like aversion in Marlowe as in Goethe.” 
With this statement Heller refutes himself. For if Marlowe and 
Goethe felt the same aversion, the supposed parallel is due not 
to Marlowe’s suggestion but to the independent working of two 
kindred minds. 

Heller (p. 53 f.) points out Faustus’ success and great repu- 
tation as a physician through whose efforts “whole cities have 
escaped the plague and thousand desp’rate maladies been eased.” 
Faust has also a great reputation as physician. Heller is well 
aware that Spiess and Pfitzer represent Faust as a physician 
(p. 12, note) and that Loeper first pointed to Paracelsus as a 
model for Faust. After the investigations of Agnes Bartscherer 
(Paracelsus, Paracelsisten und Goethes Faust, Dortmund, 1911, 
and Zur Kenntnis des jungen Goethe, ibid., 1912) there can be no 
longer any doubt that Paracelsus and his works played an im- 
portant part in the composition of Faust I. Paracelsus’ father 
was a physician like Faust’s father. Paracelsus himself fought the 
plague (Cf. Bartscherer, Paracelsus, p. 285 f.). It was moreover 
natural that Goethe, when he had decided to represent Faust 
as a physician, should bring in the plague, for that was formerly 
the most dreaded disease, testing the skill of the physicians to 
the utmost. The only similarity between the line Faustus 1, 
14-23 and the scene in Faust beginning at |. 983 is that in both 
cases the hero is represented as a great physician, but so he is 
in the legend, and that he fights the plague. But Heller’s second 
point at once brings out the fundamental difference between the 
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two heroes. He says: “Yet medical eminence has brought to 
Faust no personal happiness, any more than to Faustus.” But 
Faust in his own eyes does not possess medical eminence, he 
considers himself a murderer rather than a healer, and Faustus’ 
unhappiness is due to the fact that medical science does not 
teach him the impossible. 

P. 54: “On turning . . . to his necromantic volume, Faustus 
jubilantly exclaims: ‘O, what a world of profit and delight,/ Of 
power, of honour, of omnipotence,/ Is promised to the studious 
artizan!’ Faust laying the book “von Nostradamus eigner Hand’ 
open, is equally elated: “Ha! welche Wonne fliesst in diesem Blick,’ 
etc. (430 ff.). The spiritual harmony between the two passages 
would be manifest even without the rhythmic concord of the lines. 
All the more remarkable is it by the curious fact that in Goethe’s 
poem it is just in this place that iambic pentameters should ir- 
rupt into the diversified metrical design.”’ What the two passages 
lack in their mutual relationship is exactly spiritual harmony. 
Faustus is rejoicing at the thought of obtaining worldly power 
and possessions through the study of necromantic books, Faust 
at the moment has no longing, he feels “‘heilges Lebensgliick”’ 
on beholding the sign of the macrocosm, he sees the “wirkende 
Natur” in the characters and believes himself near that perfect 
knowledge of Nature which he has been striving for. The spirit- 
ual difference between the passages could hardly be greater. 
Faustus is bent upon the study of necromancy to conjure up the 
devil; Faust is studying magia naturalis, the knowledge of spir- 
itualized nature. To conjure up the devil has not even entered 
his mind. There is not the slightest verbal correspondence be- 
tween the two passages. Nowhere does Professor Heller point 
out the fundamental difference between Marlowe’s Faustus and 
Goethe’s Faust in the opening scenes. He does not even seem to 
be aware of it, else he would not see spiritual harmony be- 
tween them. Faust is no necromancer at all, he is interested in 
magia naturalis or magia divina which the sixteenth century did 
not consider sinful at all; on the contrary, magia naturalis was 
the study of the laws of nature, of the universe which was be- 
lieved to be a spiritualized universe, and magia divina was the 
study of God; it was what a later age called theosophy. These 
studies were carried on with the help of spirits, to be sure, but 
of good spirits, not infernal spirits, as necromancy. The devil 
has no part in Faust until the end of the scene Vor dem Tor, when 
the black poodle appears. 

As for the metrical structure showing the influence of Mar- 
lowe’s iambic pentameters it would be remarkable and worthy 
of comment if, at this juncture, Marlowe’s blank verse suddenly 
irrupted into the metrical design, but rhymed iambic pentam- 
eters occur frequently in Faust, also in the Urfaust, and have no 
special significance. 
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P. 56: Faustus scales Olympus “Being seated in a chariot 
burning bright,/ Drawn by the strength of yoky dragons’ necks 
...? (vu, 44 f.). Heller comments: “Though the same dragon- 
drawn chariot is found in the Puppenspiel, and recalls the Bib- 
lical chariot of fire, Faust’s vision, ‘Ein Feuerwagen schwebt auf 
leichten Schwingen’ (702) is to be mentioned for containing es- 
sentially the same image.’’ How the infernal dragon-drawn burn- 
ing chariot can be placed in parallel with Faust’s vision of the 
Biblical Feuerwagen is hard to understand. 

P. 56: Faustus’ line “This night I’ll conjure, though I die 
therefore”’ (1, 167) is compared to Faust’s “Du musst! du musst! 
und kostet’ es mein Leben” (481). The situation is different. 
Faustus has decided to conjure up the devil, that was always at- 
tended with danger to the life of the conjurer, but Faustus is 
willing to take the risk. Faust has attracted the Erdgeist, he 
feels his presence but fears that he will not take the last step and 
appear to him. From the Erdgeist he hopes the fulfilment of all 
his longing, and that is worth his life. Faust’s exclamation comes 
from the bottom of his soul, it is fully motivated and owes noth- 
ing to any outside influence. 

P. 56: How dangerous it is to pick out detached lines for 
comparison regardless of the context, appears from the parallel 
Faust, 713 ‘““Dass Manneswiirde nicht der Gétterhéhe weicht”’ 
and Faustus v, 25 ‘What God can hurt thee Faustus? thou art 
safe.”” The Faustus line is preceded by two other lines: “‘(Think) 
Of wealth!/ Why, the signiory of Emden shall be mine./ When 
Mephistophilis shall stand by me,/ What God can hurt thee, 
Faustus? thou art safe.’”’ As long as Mephistophilis stands by 
Faustus, nothing, not even a God, can hurt Faustus. Thought 
and language have not the slightest connection with Faust, 713. 

P. 56: There is a certain superficial similarity between Faust’s 
words (369): “Fiirchte mich weder vor Hélle noch Teufel” and 
Faustus’ “This word damnation terrifies not him” (im, 62). 
Heller says: “‘(they) are spoken in the same spirit of bravado.” 
But there is no bravado in Faust; he is too earnest and sincere. 
He means that in his searching for the truth he is not hampered 
by scruples or doubts, by any fear of the devil or possible dam- 
nation; he is only interested in finding the truth. Faustus is 
speaking to Mephistophilis; he is firmly resolved to abide by his 
abjuration and even the thought of damnation will not deter 
him. Considering his later spells of repentance, we may speak 
of bravado in his case. The situations in which the words are 
spoken are again so different that the one could not have sug- 
gested the other. 

P. 57: Equally valueless is the parallel between Faust’s 
words ‘‘Schreckliches Gesicht”’ (482) spoken at the appearance 
of the Erdgeist and Faustus’ words to Lucifer: ““O, who art thou 
that look’st so terrible?” (v1, 87) It is perfectly natural that the 
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devil and a great mysterious spirit should look terrible to a 
human. 

P. 57 f: Heller places in parallel the Latin incantation used 
by Faustus (11, 16 ff.) with the elaborate scene in Faust, lines 
1271-1321, where Faust conjures the spirit in the poodle. “At 
the start and finish the conjuring is almost identical,”’ says Hel- 
ler. The Latin incantation begins: “Sint mihi Dei Acherontis 
propitii! Valeat numen triplex Jehovae! Ignei, aerii, aquatani 
spiritus, salvete!’’ The incantation first calls upon the gods of 
the lower world, which is not found in Faust, then it bids fare- 
well to the threefold deity of Jehovah, that is the Trinity is de- 
fied in this incantation, yet Heller connects this sentence with 
lines 1318 ff. ““Erwarte nicht das dreimal gliihende Licht!’’ The 
incantation mentions only the spirits of fire, air, and water. The 
reading given by Heller “ignis, aeris, aquae, terrae spiritus’’ is 
the emendation of Schréer (Cf. Gollancz’ note to this passage), 
not the original reading. The incantation ends: ‘‘per Jehovam, 
Gehennam, et consecratam aquam quam nunc spargo, signumque 
crucis quod nunc facio, et per vota nostra, ipse nunc surgat nobis 
dicatus Mephistophilis!”’ There is no conjuring of the elemental 
spirits in this scene as in Faust, the spirits of the fire, the water, 
and the air are merely hailed, probably to get their aid in the 
conjuring of Mephistophilis. Goethe for once has told us where 
he got the suggestion for conjuring the elemental spirits, it is 
from the Clavicula Salomonis (1258), an example of which is 
found in Scheible’s Kloster m1, 191 ff. The only common features 
in the two scenes are the reference to the cross and the men- 
tioning of the spirits of fire, water, and air, though with a very 
different purpose. The sign of the cross was a common charm 
and the spirits of the elements Goethe found not only in the 
Clavicula Salomonis but also in the writings of Paracelsus. The 
peculiar details found in the Faust passage have so far not been 
traced to any source and seem to be Goethe’s own invention. 

P. 58: Quite beside the point is the comparison between 
Faustus’ words calling Lucifer “Chief lord and regent of per- 
petual night!’ (v, 56) and Mephistopheles’ self-characteriza- 
tion: “‘ich bin. . . ein Teil der Finsternis’”’ (1350). Devils have 
at all times been associated with darkness and Goethe needed 
no suggestion. 

P. 59. After Mephistophilis’ second departure Faustus solil- 
oquizes about the great things he will accomplish with the help 
of Mephistophilis, ending his soliloquy with the lines “‘I’ll live 
in speculation of this art, till Mephistophilis return again.” 
(111, 117 f.) This, according to Heller, is “the very frame of mind 
into which Mephistopheles hypnotizes Faust, ‘Nun, Fauste, 
triume fort, bis wir uns wiedersehn’ (1525).’’ Again the situation 
is entirely different. Faustus is thinking hard about the most im- 
possible feats he will accomplish with his newly acquired magic, 
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Faust is actually asleep dreaming of beautiful things. The vi- 
sions he has in his dream are in no way related to the projects 
Faustus is revolving in his mind. 

P. 59: The thrice spoken “Herein” in Faust (1530 ff.) Heller 
finds foreshadowed in Faustus. ‘“‘Returning from his errand to 
Lucifer, Mephistophilis is bidden thrice by Faustus to enter: 
‘Come, Mephistophilis, Veni, veni, Mephistophile!’ (v, 28 f.) So 
is Goethe’s Mephisto, and that expressly: Faust: ‘Es klopft? 
Herein! Wer will mich wieder plagen?, etc.’” 

Again the situation in the two passages is entirely different. 
In Faust Mephistopheles knocks at the door and makes Faust 
say “herein” three times. In Faustus Mephistophilis has given no 
sign of his approach, but Faustus is so impatient for his return 
that he calls out to himself, for it is a soliloquy, “Come, Mephis- 
tophilis, etc.”” But his impatience is so great that he does not say 
that only three times, he says it four times. Two lines above the 
passage quoted he says: “Come, Mephistophilis, And bring glad 
tidings from great Lucifer.’ The fourfold use of ‘come, Mephis- 
tophilis” is to bring out the eagerness of Faustus to know Luci- 
fer’s decision as to the pact, the threefold use of “herein” in 
Faust serves a very different purpose. Cf. Witkowski’s Commen- 
tary. 

P. 59: “In Faust’s ‘Abschwérung,’ the severance of all the 
bonds that tied him to earth and heaven and protected him from 
hell, we may perceive the execution of an idea first broached by 
Marlowe. Mephistophilis: ‘That was the cause, but yet “per 
accidens;’’/ For, when we hear one rack the name of God,/ Abjure 
the Scriptures and his Saviour Christ,/ We fly, in hope to get his 
glorious soul;/ Nor will we come, unless he use such means/ 
Whereby he is in danger to be damned.’ (11, 49-54) Goethe’s 
Faust lays himself open to the devil’s attack by abjuring all the 
things that sweeten life and make it precious and holy: ‘So fluch 
ich allem, was die Seele/ Mit Lock-und Gaukelwerk umspannt 
etc.’ (1587 ff.)” 

All the men who ever entered into a pact with the devil from 
Theophilus down to the Faust of the legend abjured God, Christ, 
and the Scriptures, if not always formally, at least in fact, there- 
by becoming the prey of the devil. Marlowe follows in this the 
Faust Book and the orthodox view. As Goethe decided to make 
use of the pact motive, he had also to make his Faust break with 
the best in his past, but Faust curses the ideals and illusions of 
life, he is not concerned with the teachings of the Church. There 
is no similarity between the passages except that both picture 
the state of mind of the man before entering into the pact. The 
situation was inherent in the Faust theme. 

P. 60: “The correspondence of the Evil Angel’s explanation 
of contrition, prayer, repentance as ‘Rather illusions, fruits of 
lunacy,/ That makes men foolish that do trust them most,’/ 
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(v, 18 f.) to Faust’s denunciation of all holy things as treacherous 
delusions, ‘So fluch ich allem, was die Seele/ Mit Lock-und 
Gaukelwerk umspannt,’/ also deserves notice. Faust’s ‘Ver- 
flucht was uns in Triumen heuchelt’ is not so far away in spirit 
from Faustus’ ‘Away with such vain fancies and despair.’ (v, 4).”’ 

“Lock-und Gaukelwerk” refers to the beautiful illusions of 
life that make the soul cling to life, but we are to believe that 
this passage was suggested, even though distantly, by what the 
Evil Angel calls illusions, i.e., contrition, prayer, repentance. 
The vain fancies and despair that Faustus wishes to throw off 
are the thoughts of God and heaven (v, 3), “was uns in Traumen 
heuchelt”’ refers to ‘des Ruhms, der Namensdauer Trug,’’ as the 
next line shows. What possible .onnection can there be between 
the two passages? 

P. 61: As a “more cogent sort of parallels’ Heller quotes 
Mephistopheles’ words: “Ich gebe dir, was noch kein Mensch 
gesehn”’ (1674) by the side of Mephistophilis’ lines: “And I will 
be thy slave, and wait on thee/ And give thee more than thou 
hast wit to ask.” (v, 46 f.) There is the verbal correspondence of 
“ich gebe dir’ and “I will... give thee,” to which no impor- 
tance can be attached. The situation in both passages is inherent 
in the Faust theme. Even more astonishing is the statement: 
“Both in sense and sound, Goethe’s ‘verbinde dich; du sollst in 
diesen Tagen’ . . . recalls also, ‘And bind thy soul, that at some 
certain day.’’’ The passage in Faust continues: “Mit Freuden 
meine Kiinste sehn”’ (1673), the one in Faustus: “‘Great Lucifer 
may claim it as his own” (v, 50). The situation is in a general 
way inherent in the Faust theme, the thought of the two pas- 
sages, if we consider the context and not detached lines, is en- 
tirely different. If Marlowe uses bind and day and Goethe the 
cognate words verbinde and Tagen, it is an indication, not of 
Goethe’s debt to Marlowe, but of the kinship between English 
and German. 

P. 61: “A touch of Weltschmerz—exaggerated to ‘‘awful mel- 
ancholy”’ by certain students of Marlowe—crops out occasionally 
in both characters. To Faustus’ question as to what and where of 
hell, Mephistophilis answers: 


Why this is hell, nor am I out of it: 

Think’st thou that I, who saw the face of God, 

And tasted the eternal joy of heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 

In being depriv’d of everlasting bliss? (111, 80-84) 
(Lines, by the way, that are vibrant with the same strain as 
these in Faust: 

Ich Ebenbild der Gottheit, das sich schon 

Ganz nah gediinkt dem Spiegel ewger Wahrheit, 

Sein selbst genoss in Himmelsglanz und Klarheit, (614 ff.) 
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Goethe’s devil is far too shrewd, to be sure, to spoil his game by 
ill-timed repinings, yet his speech, too, 


Glaub unsereinem, dieses Ganze 

Ist nur fiir einen Gott gemacht! 

Er findet sich in einem ewgen Glanze, 

Uns hat er in die Finsternis gebracht, (1780 ff.) 


suggests a lingering grief over irretrievable bliss.” 

To take up first the parenthetical “by the way.” Mephis- 
tophilis is speaking of the joys of heaven he once tasted, Faust 
uses ‘“‘Himmelsglanz”’ in a figurative sense. He has never been in 
heaven but he believes that he had almost reached the goal of 
his striving, perfect knowledge, when the Erdgeist appeared to 
him. This perfect knowledge is to him heavenly splendor; it im- 
plies the presence of the divine. Mephistophilis is speaking of the 
Christian heaven. But whether heaven is used in a Christian 
sense or figuratively, we naturally associate with it splendor and 
the divine presence. As for the other parallel, Marlowe’s Mephis- 
tophilis is a fallen angel who, like Milton’s Satan, at times is 
filled with melancholy when he remembers his former state of 
bliss, but there is no indication anywhere in Faust that Goethe 
conceived of Mephistopheles as a fallen angel. On the contrary, 
Mephistopheles belongs to the scheme of things from the very 
beginning, as is clearly shown in the Prologue. As a spirit of nega- 
tion he is associated with darkness, the negation of light, but no- 
where does he show “a lingering grief over irretrievable bliss.” 
He is as happy as a spirit of his kind can be. Heller cites these 
two parallels among “‘the more cogent sort of parallels.” 

P. 62: “‘Faustus, weighing the advantages of magic, asks: 
‘suall I make spirits fetch me what I please,/ Resolve me of all 
ambiguities?’ (1, 80 f.) The same hankering after world riddles 
supplies incentive to Faust: ‘Ob mir durch Geistes Kraft und 
Mund/ Nicht manch Geheimnis werde kund;’ etc. (378 ff.)”” The 
desire for knowledge is characteristic of the legendary Faust, of 
the Faust theme, and not original with Marlowe. There is, how- 
ever, this great difference between the two passages: the “‘Geist” 
that Faust has in mind is not an infernal spirit as in the case of 
Marlowe. 

P. 62: “Also in their ecstatic yearning for all the gifts of life 
the two characters resemble each other. Faust professes an eager- 
ness to shoulder mankind’s common fortunes, bliss and woe 
alike: ‘Ich fiihle Mut, mich in die Welt zu wagen,/ Der Erde 
Weh, der Erde Gliick zu tragen’ (464 f.). He would plunge soul 
and body into boundless enjoyment, and boundless martyrdom 
as well: ‘und was der ganzen Menschheit zugeteilt ist etc.’ 
(1770 ff.). Faustus’ hunger for experience, too, is gluttonous, but 
not as omnivorous as Faust’s; he craves the good things of life, 
for pain and sorrow he has no appetite: ‘While I am here on earth, 
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let me be cloy’d/ With all things that delight the heart of man’ 
(vii, 58 f.). 

What Heller points out here is the great difference between 
Faust and Faustus. Why these passages should be given as 
parallels is difficult to understand. The desire for experience and 
sensual enjoyment is characteristic of Faust in all the treatments 
of the theme. 

P. 63: “ ‘Du bist am Ende—was du bist,’ (1806) is Meph- 
isto’s dour commentary on his partner’s natural limitations, And 
Faustus puts it in the same way to himself: ‘Yet art thou still 
but Faustus, and a man’ (1, 23).” 

No doubt, there is a similarity of thought in the two pas- 
sages, but before assuming that Goethe got the suggestion from 
Marlowe, we must look at the connection more closely. Faust 
has expressed the desire to expand his own self into the self of 
mankind. When Mephistopheles telis him that no human being 
within the space of a lifetime is able to digest “den alten Sauer- 
teig,”” Faust impatiently and resolutely replies: “Allein, ich will!” 
Mephisto tauntingly advises him to associate himself with a poet 
who might in his poetic fancy heap upon him all the contradic- 
tory qualities that would enable him to experience the manifold 
lot of mankind, to become a Mr. Microcosm. Then Faust in des- 
pair exclaims: “Was bin ich denn, wenn es nicht méglich ist,/ 
Der Menschheit Krone zu erringen,/ Nach der sich alle meine 
Sinne dringen?”’ Whereupon Mephisto: “Du bist am Ende— 
was du bist.’ What else could Mephisto have replied? It is the 
best, the most precise answer, he could have given. It springs 
naturally from the situation. The thought itself is neither new 
nor unusual. The striking thing is its complete appositeness. Yet 
we are to assume that Goethe got a suggestion from the words of 
Faustus spoken in an entirely different connection. 

P. 64: “‘O dass kein Fliigel mich vom Boden hebt’... 
(1074 ff.) and, ‘And make a bridge through the moving air’ 
(m1, 109) spring from related imaginations.” 

It is not clear whether we are to assume a relationship be- 
tween the two passages but they are given in the chapter on 
verbal parallels. There is neither verbal similarity nor related 
imagination. Faust expresses his longing for the sun, the eternal 
light, communion with nature and the divine, Faustus is speak- 
ing of the wonderful things he hopes to accomplish through 
magic. He will build an air-bridge “to pass the ocean with a band 
of men,” evidently for the purpose of military conquest. Heller 
also believes that “Faust’s idea of conquering the sea for the 
profit of posterity lay dormant in Faustus’ fancy” and in support 
of this he cites the two lines: “I’ll join the hills that bind the 
rer shore,/ And make the country continent to Spain” (m1, 
11 f.). 

P.65: “One may, without unduly straining the comparison, 
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correlate the Good Angel with the Easter Chorus when it dis- 
suades Faust from suicide.” 

But the Easter Chorus does not dissuade Faust from suicide. 
It is not even aware of his nearness. It sings in praise of the risen 
Saviour. It is the feelings and the memories awakened in Faust 
by the song that keep him from suicide. One must also reject the 
assumption that the famous passage about the two souls in 
Faust’s breast owes anything to the words of Faustus: “hell 
strives with grace for conquest in my breast” (xvm, 72). In 
Faustus we have the Christian conception of the conflict of God 
and the Devil in the heart of man, in Faust we have the concep- 
tion of the duality of man’s nature which has been the subject of 
philosophy and literature in ancient and modern times, as Heller 
himself indicates in a later passage (p. 76). There is no connec- 
tion between Faust’s line: “Die Botschaft hér’ ich wohl, allein 
mir fehlt der Glaube”’ (765) and the warning of the Good A 
“Faustus, repent; yet God will pity thee” (v1, 12) followed by 
Faustus’ confession : “My heart’s so hardened, I can not repent.” 

P. 67: “If Faust’s noblest thoughts are aroused by commun- 
ion with Nature—as happens in Spaziergang and again in Wald 
und Héhle—Faustus is at least not wholly insensitive to the heal- 
ing and ennobling power of creation: ‘When I behoid the heav- 
ens, then I repent,/And curse thee, wicked Mephistophilis,/ 
Because thou hast deprived me of those joys.’ ” (v1, 1 ff.) 

As Mephistophilis’ reply to Faustus shows, Faustus is not 
inspired by the sight of the firmament, but the sight of the heav- 
ens reminds him of the Christian heaven from which he has 
been definitely excluded by his pact. There is no passage in 
Faustus indicating that the hero has any feeling “‘for the healing 
and ennobling power of creation.” 

P. 69: “I would not leave unmentioned a species of linguistic 
or melodic echoes which now and then hover about the wording 
of passages. There is, for example, a similar run of nouns in 
Mephisto’s asyndetic account of his baleful exertions, ‘Mit Wel- 
len, Stiirmen, Schiitteln, Brand, (1367) and in the catalog of 
natural disturbances, ‘Whirlwinds, tempests, thunder, and light- 
ning’ (v, 163) enumerated in Mephistophilis’ instructions to 
Faustus. In the same regard, might not Faustus’ ‘vial full of 
precious grace’ (xvi, 62) have some association with the ‘ein- 
zige Phiole’ apostrophized by Faust (690)?’ 

The asyndetic combination of nouns was characteristic of 
German prose and poetry of the sixteenth century; it became a 
stylistic device of the baroque poetry of the seventeenth century, 
the so-called ‘““Haufung”’ and was by no means confined to Ger- 
man poetry. It is characteristic of the Baroque in England, 
France, and Italy. Why should Goethe have received the sug- 
gestion from Marlowe when there was a long German poetic 
tradition back of it? The association of Faust’s ‘‘einzige Phiole,” 
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a concrete object once common in the laboratories of alchemists 
and apothecaries, with the “vial full of precious grace” which an 
angel offers to pour into the soul of Faustus, a wholly figurative 
passage with an entirely different context, needs no comment. 

P. 65: “That the same vision which Faust beholds in the 
witch’s kitchen and in whom with lyric thrill he perceives ‘Den 
Inbegriff von allen Himmeln,’ moves Faustus to his rapturous 
apostrophe, ‘O thou art fairer than the evening air/Clad in the 
beauty of a thousand stars,’ (xvi, 111 f.) or that the lines: 
‘her lips suck forth my soul; see where it flees!-/Come, Helen, 
come, give me my soul again,’ float vaguely on the memory as 
one hears Faust’s marvellous description of ‘Aurora’s’ soul-like 
beauty and its power to raise him above himself, ‘Und zieht das 
Beste meines Innern mit sich fort’ (10066) points to some sub- 
liminal kinship between the two authors which bears perhaps 
more deeply on the issue than any further verbal evidence 
could do.” 

I doubt that the line from Faust just quoted with its in- 
expressible spiritual charm will bring back even vaguely to the 
memory the scene of Faustus kissing Helen, beautiful as it is, 
but Professor Heller points here to the kinship between the two 
poets, a matter which he so well discusses in the first chapter, 
but which he seems to forget in the search for parallels. There 
can be no doubt as to “a certain spiritual affinity between the 
youthful authors of Faustus and the first part of Faust’’ (p. 25). 
That accounts for a certain resemblance between the two he- 
roes, but that also explains certain similarities in the works 
which Professor Heller would attribute to direct influence. 

I have given nearly all the verbal parallels enumerated in 
this chapter; the few omitted would in no wise change the re- 
sult. The large majority of the supposed parallels are entirely 
unrelated, some are so impossible that merely to state them is to 
reject them, a few go back to the Faust theme common to both 
poets; none has the slightest degree of cogency. In other words 
the comparison of individual passages does not offer a particle 
of evidence that Goethe knew Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus when he 
was working on his own Faust. Internal evidence completely 
fails. As this is the chapter which was to supply the main argu- 
ments for the general contention, we may treat the remaining 
chapters very briefly. 

In Chapter tv Heller gives a good characterization of the 
three leading dramatis personae common to both plays without 
offering any additional evidence for his theory. The verbal cor- 
respondences have for the most part been treated in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Here (p. 84) occurs again that unfortunate mis- 
understanding of the three lines in Faustus xvii, 86 ff., which 
refer to the Old Man but which Heller refers to Faustus and 
from which he draws the impossible conclusion: “Thus conceived 
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by Mephistophilis himself as imperdible at the core, Faustus 
was predestined for Faust’s spiritual Stammvater.”’ Chapter v 
deals with the time of Goethe’s suppositious contact with Mar- 
lowe. Heller points out that of the 39 parallels given in Chapter 
1m, 12 are found in the Urfaust, and 25 occur for the first time in 
Faust I. From that he concludes that Goethe renewed his ac- 
quaintance with Marlowe during the post-Italian stage of his 
work on Faust. As there are no facts to point to, the chapter 
abounds in surmises, guesses, general statements, and rhetorical 
questions. One of Heller’s theories regarding Goethe’s silence 
about Marlowe is that Goethe himself did not realize the full 
compass of his obligations. “This possibility gains strength from 
the spontaneity of the echoes. Faustus is never consciously 
copied in Faust.’ Largely on the basis of Roethe’s much dis- 
puted theories concerning the Urfaust Heller arrives at the con- 
clusion that “‘Goethe’s introduction to Marlowe fell at no great 
remove from the ‘Shakespeareanizing’ days at Strassburg.” 

Chapter vi treats Marlowe’s Faustus in England and abroad 
and the Dutch Faust play. Chapter vi discusses the German 
Volksdrama. Heller states: “There are no cogent analogies what- 
soever to Faustus in any play of the popular type (either regular 
play or Puppenspiel)”’ (p. 117). It is difficult to understand how 
the author can make such a statement after Creizenach’s in- 
vestigation of the question in his Versuch einer Geschichte des 
Volksschaus piels vom Doctor Faust (1878). One need not accept 
Creizenach’s main theory that the Volksschauspiel is merely a 
re-working of Marlowe’s play; one may be firmly convinced of 
the existence of an independent German Faust play, but that 
the extant forms of the popular play have been influenced by 
Marlowe’s play in several respects cannot be denied. 

The last chapter deals with the Puppet-Play. To support his 
thesis Heller feels compelled to cast doubt on Goethe’s clear and 
forceful statement in Dichtung und Wahrheit: “Die bedeutende 
Puppenspielfabel ... klang und summte gar vielfaltig in mir 
wieder, etc.’? He confesses that he is “unable to see how the 
‘Maschinenkomédie’ could have made Goethe sense so poig- 
nantly his congeniality with the protagonist. To account for his 
profound agitation through the bumptious mouthings of a mani- 
kin . . . would be to predicate a miracle quite beyond the spir- 
itual strength of any known puppet-play.”’ (p. 124). But it is not 
a question of the spiritual strength of the puppet-play but of 
Goethe. If Lessing and Maler Miiller were able to see behind all 
the claptrap and puerility of the old play the greatness in Faust 
and his similarity to themselves, why should Goethe have had 
less penetration? Heller suggests, though he does not assert, 
that “the many-voiced resonance associated in his heart with 
the ‘Fabel’ in any form” was due to Goethe’s early knowledge of 
Marlowe. In comparing Faust with the puppet-play, Heller as- 
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sumes that he has proven the similarities between Faustus and 
Faust in the previous chapters, an assumption which, as we 
have seen, is without any basis in fact. He points out that “the 
motivation of the covenant and its conditions” is totally differ- 
ent in the puppet-play and in Faust (p. 129). That is true, but it 
is equally true of Faust and Faustus. No one, I believe, would 
doubt Heller’s statement that the puppet-play “suggested the 
idea (of Faust) only in the very rough, and supplied hardly more 
than the crude material envelopment for it,’”’ but no argument as 
to Heller’s main contention can be based on that. 

The text of the treatise is followed by a valuable bibliog- 
raphy. The item on page 153, Historia Fausti, Traktdtlein von 
Faust, eine Komédie (Von zwei Tiibinger Studenten) Tiibingen, 
Alexander Hock, 1587, has been shown by Creizenach (Versuch, 
p. 34f.) not to refer to an early Faust comedy. 

After concluding the study of this monograph one is forcibly 
reminded of Mephistopheles’ words in his final melancholy 
soliloquy: “Ein grosser Aufwand, schmiihlich! ist vertan.’”’ But 
Mephistopheles’ vain exertions were after all not in vain, they 
have given us the life story of Faust. Nor have Professor Heller’s 
vain efforts been in vain; on the contrary, he has rendered a 
real service to Faust scholars. If with all his learning on the sub- 
ject, even though it may be lacking at times in discrimination, 
he did not succeed in establishing even the vaguest direct con- 
nection between Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus and Goethe’s Faust, 


the traditional view is fully vindicated and need never be ques- 
tioned again. 


Joun A. WALz 
Harvard University 





WORTERBUCH ZUR DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR. Von Hans RoOhl. 
Zweite véllig neubearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage, durch- 
gesehen und fiir die Vereinigten Staaten erginzt von Arpad 
Steiner. Richmond: Johnson Publishing Company, 1931. 
Pp. VIII+ 279. $3.00. 

Als dies Buch 1921 zuerst auf dem Markt erschien, war es 
fast das erste seiner Art. In den letzten zehn Jahren haben sich 
die grossen Nachschlagewerke von Kosch und von Merker- 
Stammler dazu gesellt. Die zweite Auflage hat viele Zusitze aus 
diesen Nachfolgern geschépft, unter ausdriicklicher Anerken- 
nung der Verpflichtung in wichtigeren Fallen. Nur ein Drittel 
der alten Stichwérter sind unverandert iibernommen, 800 neue 
sind hinzugekommen, die Gesamtzahl betriagt jetzt 2700. Dabei 
ist das Buch von 202 Seiten auf 279 angewachsen, der sorg- 
faltig durchgesehene und bis 1930 erginzte chronologische An- 
—_ allein von 34 Seiten auf 5. Die erste Auflage ist also iiber- 

olt. 
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Uber den Nutzen eines solchen Buches braucht nicht viel 
gesagt zu werden. Jeder, der gewohnt ist, Nachschlagebiicher 
auf seinem Schreibtisch zu haben, wird ein solches tiber deutsche 
Literatur zu besitzen wiinschen. Nicht jeder kann sich die ge- 
nannten grésseren Werke anschaffen, aber dies kleine Buch ge- 
hért auf den Schreibtisch jedes Deutschlehrers, und auch fort- 
geschrittenen Studenten wird es willkommene Hilfe bieten. Es 
gibt knappe, aber erschépfende Auskunft nicht nur iiber Leben 
und Werke aller irgendwie wichtigen Gestalten in der deutschen 
Literatur, sondern auch iiber literarische Gattungen, Literar- 
historiker, Zeitschriften, Zeitungen, Stilistik, Metrik, Sprache, 
Verlagswesen, literarische Rechtsfragen, buchtechnische Ein- 
zelheiten usw. Verweise in grosser Zahl sind nach wie vor ein- 
fach durch ein Sternchen gegeben, ein nachahmenswertes Ver- 
fahren. 

Die zweite Auflage erscheint gleichzeitig und in der gleichen 
Form in Deutschland, Amerika, England und Frankreich und 
ist von drei Bearbeitern der letztgenannten Linder auf das 
Schrifttum ihres Landes hin ergiinzt worden, wobei Frankreich, 
vielleicht verdientermassen, ein kleines U bergewicht bekommen 
zu haben scheint. Die Germanisten in den Vereinigten Staaten 
werden es Professor Steiner danken, dass er in dieser Weise den 
Friichten amerikanischen gelehrten Fleisses vor den Augen der 
Welt zu ihrem Recht verholfen hat. Naturgemiiss konnte dabei 
nur eine Auswahl aus dem Wichtigsten geboten werden. Pro- 
fessor Steiners Beitrige, durch Sigel gekennzeichnet, sind die 
Artikel iiber amerikanische Gelehrte, der iiber deutschameri- 
kanische Literatur, der iiber Pennsylvania-Deutsch, die ameri- 
kanischen Bibliographien im ganzen Buch und zahlreiche Ver- 
besserungen im einzelnen. 

Es ist natiirlich, dass jeder in einem solchen Buch manches 
vermisst, was ihm hineinzugehéren scheint. Da der Verfasser 
ausdriicklich zu Verbesserungsvorschligen einlidt, seien hier 
einige solche Bemerkungen angefiigt. Ganz abgesehen von in- 
dividueller Einstellung finde man gerne gewisse Schlagworte, 
die in der heutigen Literaturwissenschaft eine Rolle spielen, wie 
Geisteswissenschaft, Positivismus, Generation, Polaritét, auch 
regionale Lingsschnitte, die fiir jeden von Reiz sind, wie Berlin, 
Hamburg, Elsass (Osterreich und Schweiz sind vorhanden!). 
Motivgeschichte kénnte leicht einige Beriicksichtigung finden. 
Die Literatur des Tages ist, vielleicht mit Recht, zuriickhaltend 
behandelt; infolgedessen fehlen aber Stichworte, nach denen 
mancher amerikanische Leser zuerst suchen wird, wie Klaus 
Mann, Vicki Baum (Feuchtwanger ist vertreten), Remarque, 
Renn (letztere nur unter ‘“Weltkriegsdichtung” erwahnt, wah- 
rend SergeantGrischa auch unter“Arnold Zweig” verzeichnet ist) 
usw. Dass Wilhelmine von Hillern fehlt, ist vielleicht gut fir 
amerikanische Deutschlehrer zur Korrektur der Perspektive. 
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Es ist verstindlich, dass ein Literarhistoriker sich scheut, Na- 
men wie Courths-Mahler, Rudolf Herzog, Stratz, Nordau auf- 
zunehmen; aber ob die Marlitt wirklich mehr Recht auf solche 
Ehrung hat und éfter von Nachschlagenden gesucht werden 
wird? Und warum fehlt dann die Heimburg? Halt Karl May so 
scharfer Sichtung stand? Ahnliche Parteinahme, die dem Zweck 
des Buches nicht entspricht, spiirt man in der Auslassung 
von Namen wie Biese, Bielschowsky, Bartels, Brandes, Edu- 
ard Engel (sogar unter “Verdeutschungswérterbuch!’’). Unter 
“Teichoskopie” hérte man gerne von der Herleitung aus der 
Ilias. Unter “Heinrich von Ofterdingen” wire ein Hinweis auf 
Novalis gut, unter ““Wassermann”’ fehlt Der Fall Maurizius und 
Etzel Andergast, obwohl die Nachweise sonst bis 1931 vervoll- 
stindigt sind. Unter den buchtechnischen Eriad: ..cungen wire 
auch ein Ausdruck des Autorenslangs wie ‘‘Waschzettel’”’ von 
Interesse. Manchem weniger beschlagenen Leser waren gewiss 
auch wichtigere Buchtitel als Stichworte willkommen; aller- 
dings wiirde das den Umfang des Buches sehr anschwellen. 

Die Namen aus der deutsch-amerikanischen Literatur fehlen 
als gesonderte Stichwérter, sogar der von Karl Schurz, der wegen 
seiner Lebenserinnerungen schon in der deutschen Literatur 
einen Platz verdient. Scheffauer kommt nirgends vor, Méll- 
hausen, den Professor Barba den deutschen Cooper genannt hat, 
fehlt, bei Hanns Heinz Ewers steht kein Hinweis auf sein Leben 
in Amerika. Krez sollte nicht in den Verdacht unzulanglicher 
Form gestellt werden. Wenn der Franzose Reynaud wegen 
seiner Forschungen iiber literarische Beziehungen zu Deutsch- 
land beriicksichtigt wird, so sollte der Amerikaner Price nicht 
fehlen. Bei Fausts Buch iiber das Deutschtum in Amerika fehlt 
ein Hinweis auf die deutsche Ausgabe, die fiir deutsche Leser 
wichtiger ist. Unter ‘““Heliand” sihe man gerne Sehrts Worter- 
buch angefiihrt. Bayard Taylor fehlt. Beeinflusser deutscher 
Literatur wie Calder6én und Dostojewskij sind behandelt, Whit- 
man dagegen kommt nicht vor; Beeinflusste wie Byron und 
Carlyle sind angegeben, Longfellow nicht. Auch sonst sind die 
Beziehungen zwischen den Literaturen nicht geniigend aus- 
geschépft: bei Gessner fehlt seine starke Einwirkung auf Frank- 
reich und England, Zimmermann, Lewis und Lewes sind nicht 
erwahnt. Die Angaben iiber das Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology sind unvollstandig und iiberholt. Die Angabe, Penn- 
sylvanisch-Deutsch sei “stark anglisiert’”’ diirfte genauerer Prii- 
fung kaum stichhalten. 

Whetient hat man auf dem Gebiete der Sprachwissen- 
schaft trotz manches Schénen, das in gedriingter Form gegeben 
wird, doch das Gefiihl, dass dies Material besser aus dem Buch 
herausbliebe. Man wird es kaum in einem Literaturwérterbuch 
suchen, und der niher Interessierte wird doch viele wichtige 
Schlagworter vermissen, z.B. Vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft 
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(“Indogermanisch” ist da), Wundt, Brugmann, Schleicher usw. 
In der Erklarung fiir ‘“‘Ekthlipsis” ist das Wort “kann” gewiss 
schlecht gewahlt. Der Anzeigende hat seit seinen Studententa- 
gen gefiihlt, dass ein besonderes Wérterbuch dieser Art fiir die 
Sprachwissenschaft geschrieben werden sollte. Hoffentlich 
bringt die Zukunft ein solches Werk und damit dem Réhlschen 
Buche die nétige Entlastung. 

Das Buch ist gut ausgestattet, der Druck ist gegeniiber der 
ersten Auflage wesentlich verbessert. An Druckfehlern sind nur 
zu verzeichnen ein fehlender Akzent in Carré S. 33 und ein n zu 
viel im Vornamen Herman Grimms S. 86. Die Ausstellungen, 
die man an dem Buche machen kann, verschwinden neben der 
Freude, die man ebenso an diesem Buche empfinden muss wie 
an Rodhls schénen Literaturgeschichten. Es sei zur Benutzung 
warm empfohlen. 

W. LEopoLtp 
Northwestern University 





EILHART VON OBERG UND GOTTFRIED VON STRASSBURG. By 
Johannes Gombert. Rotterdam: Nijgh and van Ditmar, 
1927. 

While previous reviews have made clear the inadequacy of 
the evidence Dr. Gombert offers to prove Gottfried independent 
of Eilhart, there is still need, in the opinion of the present re- 
viewer, of further examination of the author’s criticism of the X 
redaction of Eilhart. The outstanding importance of this redac- 
tion for the study of Eilhart’s poem, and consequently for Tris- 
tan investigation in general, should be sutfiicient justification for 
the rather detailed review that follows. 

Dr. Gombert, following Knieschek, endeavors to prove that 
X, far from being the essentially faithful representative of the 
original that many scholars have believed it to be, is in reality 
a very considerably expanded version, showing, above all, nu- 
merous and important interpolations from Gottfried. Where the 
Czech translation (C) or the German prose (P) offers a shorter 
version, Gombert is inclined to accept this shorter version as 
original and reject Lichtenstein’s text (X) as interpolated. Agree- 
ment of C, or even P, with X does not deter him. Indeed, he 
goes so far as to reject readings of X when supported by both 
P and C. To justify his procedure he has to assume that both 
C and P have been revised under the influence of the X redac- 
tion. But the only evidence he offers of such a revision, in por- 
tions of the poem where the Old Fragments (Regensburg, Mag- 
deburg, and Stargard) permit us to test the relation of the dif- 
ferent texts to one another with some certainty—it is to be 
remembered that the Old Fragments amount to almost a thou- 
sand lines, and that widely separated parts of the poem are rep- 
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resented—is the presence in C of six passages in which C agrees 
with X against the Old Fragments, and in which the latter have 
undoubtedly preserved the original reading. This no doubt 
points to a certain kinship between C and X. However, the 
agreement of C and X is limited to the substitution of the same 
pure rimes for the assonances of the original. We cannot believe 
that a poet setting out to revise the Czech translation with the 
help of the X version would, or even could, have drawn upon X 
for nothing but these half-dozen pure rimes. The simplest ex- 
planation of the situation is that X and C derive ultimately from 
the same redaction of Eilhart, but from a very early redaction 
in which the revision had gone no further than sporadic attempts 
at improvement of the crude assonances of the original. We have 
portions of just such redactions preserved in the Regensburg 
and Magdeburg Fragments. Against the revision of C that Gom- 
bert proposes is also the mass of evidence assembled by Knies- 
chek which shows C in regular agreement with the Old Frag- 
ments and P against X, proving the essential independence of 
X and C. The Old Fragments furnish no evidence of consequence 
in favor of Dr. Gombert’s assumed revision of the German prose; 
on the contrary, they show, as Van Dam has recently demon 
strated in most convincing fashion, that P is independent of X 
and based upon a text closer to the original. Thus, in the present 
state of our knowledge, the support of P or C alone, not to men- 
tion both, is excellent proof that a given trait in X is genuine. 
On the other hand, the absence of an X trait from P or C, or 
even from both, does not prove it interpolated. It is well known 
that the prose redactor freely altered his source, condensing and 
omitting as well as adding; and similar procedure on the part of 
the Czech translator is no longer to be doubted (cf. Gertrude 
Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, 476 ff., and J. Van Dam, Zur 
Vorgeschichte des hifischen Epos, 40 ff.) 

The crux of Dr. Gombert’s study is his chapter on the Voy- 
age of Tristan and Isolt to Cornwall—the famous Lovedrink 
episode. Here he finds in X indubitable proof of interpolation 
from Gottfried and at the same time justification for his belief 
in a revision of P and C (p. 155). First, and he considers this the 
Schwerpunkt of his argument(p. 90), he denies the genuineness 
of the statement in X that the love potion was given to Tristan 
by a juncfrauwelin (Lichtenstein’s text, v. 2343); in the original 
the fatal mistake must have been made by Brangien, as it is in 
the French texts most closely related to Eilhart, and the pres- 
ence of the juncfrauwelin must be due to interpolation by the 
X redactor from Gottfried. He maintains his position in the face 
of the apparent agreement of both the German Prose and the 
Czech translation with X. 

And what now is Dr. Gombert’s evidence? A heading which 
he has discovered in the notes to Knieschek’s translation of C, 
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and which reads: da ist geschrieben von dem tranke, den die kam- 
merfrau geben sollte dem kinig Mark und der jungfrau und den sie 
auf dem wege aus irrtum dem Tristram gegeben hatte (cf. C86, 1). 
This, according to Gombert, “‘schligt alles nieder, was fiir die 
Urspriinglichkeit der X-version vorgebracht worden ist” (p. 92), 
for it can only derive from an older version of C in which Bran- 
gien (with whom he identifies the kammerfrau) handed Tristan 
the potion. The after all very surprising agreement of the texts 
of both C and P with the different version of X can only mean 
that both have been revised under the influence of X, which had 
altered the original at this point in imitation of Gottfried. Thus 
the heading in C proves at once the imitation of Gottfried by 
the X redactor and the dependence of C and P on the X re- 
daction. 

But before we accept the far-reaching conclusions Dr. Gom- 
bert draws from his heading, let us note what Knieschek, who 
is our chief authority on the Czech translation, has to say about 
these headings: They appear in only one MS. (Stockholm), they 
have nothing in common with those in the German MSS. of 
Eilhart, and they are much more numerous than they are in the 
German MSS. (Wiener Sitzungsberichte, ct (1882), 436 f.). Thus 
we have no guarantee that Gombert’s heading is old. It may very 
well have been introduced by the copyist of the Stockholm MS. 
Only two of the German MSS. (P and H) have headings, and 
they do not agree either in number or in content. Those in H at 
least probably originated with the copyist of this MS., for there 
is nothing of them in D. Thus X apparently did not have them. 
Of the oldest German MSS. R and M have no headings at all, 
and St shows only traces. Obviously the heading Gombert cites 
proves little, unless it be the carelessness of the scribe who wrote 
it. Certainly we cannot accept its testimony, when all the extant 
Eilhart texts, including C itself, are united against it. With the 
juncfrauwelin present in X, C, and P we can safely attribute 
her to the original. The parallel passage in Gottfried betrays 
imitation of Eilhart by Gottfried, not interpolation by the X 
redactor—Gombert admits the validity of the parallel—and all 
need of the hypothetical revision of C and P disappears. Fur- 
thermore, if Gottfried imitated Eilhart here, he may quite pos- 
sibly have done so in other parts of the episode where we find 
parallels. 

After his discussion of the juncfrauwelin, Gombert proceeds 
to a detailed examination of vv. 2301-68 of the X version of the 
episode. He admits the probable genuineness of X2301-3, al- 
though they are missing in C, but X2304—6, he tells us, betray 
plainly the Reimnot of the redactor; hence we must look to the 
shorter version of C or to P for the original. But why the redac- 
tor’s Reimnot? Reimnot is not proof of interpolation. We have 
abundant evidence that Eilhart padded to make rime—if we 
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may dignify his rough assonances by that name. And how can 
Gombert’s confidence be awakened by the shorter version of C, 
when C has omitted the three lines just preceding, i.e., 2301-3; 
added three just following, C87, 16-18 (Neither X nor P have 
them); and then a few lines later omitted X2310-15 (X is sup- 
ported by P44, 9-11)? Nor do we see any good reason for pre- 
ferring the version of P. It is true that P does not have the pad- 
ding to which Gombert objects in X (2306), but the prose re- 
_—" had no rimes to make, and can easily have omitted the 
ne. 

Dr. Gombert would reject entirely X2307 f., which describe 
the hoisting of the sails on Tristan’s ship. Here his case is ap- 
parently stronger, for the passage is missing in both C and P. 
Still, unsupported as the reading of X is, it is probably genuine, 
as Miss Schoepperle pointed out (Tristan and Isolt, 515). Refer- 
ence to the hoisting of the sails is an ever-recurrent feature of 
similar scenes in the French romances contemporary with Eil- 
hart’s source. We find it in both the Roman de Thébes and the 
Roman d’Enéas, which the Tristan poet knew and used (cf. 
Modern Philology, xxv (1928), 257 ff.). We should be surprised 
indeed not to find it in the Tristan, a sea romance above all 
others. The redactor of the German prose and the Czech trans- 
lator were both evidently inlanders. They show on numerous 
occasions, by alteration and omission, that they are not inter- 
ested in the sea. Why may they not have omitted this also? 

Our author next contrasts X2309-28 with the shorter ver- 
sions of P and C, which latter are said to agree remarkably well 
except for a few details. Again we must object. The agreement 
of P and C, with one exception which we shall note, here as be- 
fore, means only that neither has certain passages found in X; 
otherwise they agree more closely with X than with each other. 
Each has X passages missing in the other. To condemn X for 
interpolation because we find nothing corresponding in P and C 
is a questionable procedure when both the latter omit in the 
vicinity of these passages. Yet this is what they do. C’s support 
of X2309 indicates that the shorter version of P is due to omis- 
sion, and the same thing is true of X2328, missing in P. C has 
apparently omitted X2310-15, for X is here supported by P. 
We hestitate, therefore, to condemn X2316 f., even though they 
are missing in P and C. A parallel passage in Gottfried (11652-5), 
who borrowed the juncfrauwelin of X2343, shows also that they 
may be genuine. 

For the X phrase ez téde ir sére wé (2318) both P and C use 
the verb erleiden. It is possible that they have preserved the 
original reading, but their agreement may also be only a coin- 
cidence—C is translating into a foreign language, P turning 
verse into prose. 


X2320-22 are different in P and C, but P and C do not agree, 
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and the assonance pldgen: sagen (from sén), attested by H’s ridic- 
ulous misunderstanding of 2322, is good proof that they are 
genuine. X2323-26, to which Gombert objects as missing in both 
P and C, refer to the lowering of the sails and would necessarily 
have fallen after the omission of 2307 f. X2328, while not in P, 
has the support of C. 

The reviewer cannot accept Dr. Gombert’s assertion that C 
and P differ to a marked degree from X in verses 2329-68. Ex- 
amination of the texts shows rather that C follows X closely, 
with the fewest exceptions. X2331—35, missing in C, is the only 
important one. P does indeed differ from X, and very consider- 
ably, but equally so from C, and where P differs, X is often 
supported by C. Thus we find nothing in P of X2330, and noth- 
ing of X2364—69, both of which appear in C. In the passage im- 
mediately following the last named, i.e., X2370 ff., where X and 
C again agree, P plainly condenses with the explanation Was 
soll ich nun mer sagen! (45, 14). Additions by P, which Gombert 
admiis, are more numerous still. What confidence, then, can 
we place in the prose version? Gombert emphasizes three pas- 
sages as proving that the X redactor has expanded his source: 
2331-35, to which we have already referred, 2346, and 2348 f. 
X2331-35, we are told, and correctly, have nothing correspond- 
ing in either C or P. Yet we do have a few lines later, in C’s 
statement und es begann Tristram grossen durst zu haben, a 
very clear indication that C at least has omitted the passage. 
This statement, which agrees verbatim with X2340, and which 
is accordingly probably genuine, stands entirely unmotivated 
in C, without the dé was die hitze gar grés of X2332. Does not the 
presence of X2340 in C point very definitely to the omission of 
X2332, and with it probably the rest of the missing passage? 
P’s motivation of Tristan’s thirst: In dem begab sich, das er mit 
den frawen allen ward reden, saget yn hiibsche abentheiir, dar mit 
er yn die weil kiirtzet und lange stund vertrib. In dem reden ward 
yn seer diirsten . . . (44, 18 ff.) has no counterpart in either C or 
X. It looks very much like a crude effort to repair an earlier 
omission of the reference to the heat, i.e., X2332. Tristan’s con- 
versation mit den frawen allen is out of the question. It was with 
Isolt alone (XC) that Tristan spoke. The purpose of the landing 
was to make possible the withdrawal of the rest of the company. 
In fact, the prose redactor himself had just stated (here in agree- 
ment with X and C): Und als yederman aus an das lant gienge 

. , gieng herr Tristrant zu der frawen (44, 15 f.). In the opinion 
of the reviewer, the probabilities are decidedly in favor of the 
genuineness of X2331-35. 

We may grant with Dr. Gombert that X2346, missing in P 
and C, is padding, but are we to hold the X redactor responsible 
for it? Some line is necessary to complete the couplet (both the 
preceding and the following lines are vouched for by C), and 
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what shall we put in its place? Surely not the corresponding line 
in C, which is obviously itself an addition for rime’s sake. It is 
difficult to understand why Gombert should object to X2348 f. 
as padding; but padding or not, their genuineness is guaranteed 
by both C (88, 21 f.) and P (45, 1 f.). We have the same support 
for X2336-39, which Gombert believes interpolated by X from 
Gottfried. 

As a final argument for interpolation in our episode, Dr. 
Gombert cites the two landings of Tristan’s ship in X. This must 
be a new development, he tells us, for the other versions of the 
Tristan describe only one. The landing described in the French 
prose Tristan, the French version closest akin to Eilhart, cor- 
responds to the second in X, while that in Gottfried is a close 
parallel to the first; whence Gombert concludes that the X re- 
dactor found only the second landing in his source and himself 
added the first in imitation of Gottfried, He admits that the 
landing in Gottfried’s source, Thomas, was apparently the sec- 
ond, as in the French prose, but he will not concede that the first 
landing may have been present in Eilhart’s original poem, and 
that Gottfried may have been influenced in his alteration of 
Thomas by this account. To do so would be to credit Eilhart, 
rather than Gottfried, with an important innovation in the 
Tristan story, and that, he assures us, would be an “‘arge Ver- 
( iolt aller litterar- und kulturhistorischen Zusammenhinge”’ 

p. 101). 

With only one landing in the other versions, it is of course 
possible that the repetition of the motif in X is an innovation of 
the Eilhart version. But it does not follow that we must attrib- 
ute the innovation to the X redactor, or even to Eilhart. Eilhart 
may have done here what he has done practically everywhere 
else, simply have translated his French source. The author 
of this French redaction was certainly capable of altering the 
old tradition. Whatever be the ultimate source of the first Jand- 
ing in X, however, we have the most convincing evidence that 
it did not originate with the X redactor: both the German prose 
i. 1d the Czech translation have it. It must, therefore, go back at 
least to Eilhart, and the parallel in Gottfried is due in all prob- 
ability to Gottfried’s imitation of the Eilhart account. 

Dr. Gombert’s efforts to discredit the X redaction in this 
the key chapter of his study must be regarded as unsuccessful. 
His success elsewhere is not greater. This does not mean that 
he has failed to prove minor changes by the X redactor, and to 
point out frequent mistakes of Lichtenstein in the reconstruc- 
tion of the X text. But Lichtenstein’s evaluation of X, confirmed 
by the recent investigations of Van Dam and the reviewer, still 
stands as essentially correct: X follows closely the original, al- 
tering only as a revision made a generation later and in a differ- 
ent dialect must needs alter. After the verse reforms of Veldeke 
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it was above all necessary to substitute pure rime for the as- 
sonance of Eilhart. This necessitated numerous additions, 
amounting occasionally to a couplet, but the additions are reg- 
ularly either patchwork of what precedes or follows, or self- 
evident reflections of the redactor. With the possible exception 
of the name of the dwarf, Aquitayn, in MS. D (3931), we have 
no trustworthy evidence of interpolation from the outside, or of 
a deliberate attempt on the part of the redactor to alter mate- 
rially the story. 

Dr. Gombert shows unusually wide and intimate acquaint- 
ance with Tristan literature, and an admirable keenness of 
mind and energy in the presentation of his thesis. At many 
points he has made valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
the Eilhart texts, contributions which will be an aid to every 
future study of the romance. 

Lewis E, WINFREY 
University of Oklahoma 





THE Pepys BALLADS. Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. Volume 
IV: 1688-1689, Numbers 164-253. Cambridge; Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Volume v: 1689-1691, Numbers 254- 
341. 1931. Volume vi: 1691-1693, Numbers 342-427. 1931. 


Professor Rollins has now completed six volumes, containing 
427 of the ballads in the Pepys collection. The first three volumes 
were noticed in this journal last April (xxx, 285-289). Volumes 
Iv and V, like Volume 1m, are almost entirely political in their 
subject-matter. Only 24 out of 158 can be classed otherwise, and 
of these several have some connection with the politics of the 
moment. Practically without exception they are, as was to be 
expected, loyal to the powers that be; even when the balladist 
complains about the taxes necessary to support William’s cam- 
paigns he lays the blame on the brewers or the colliers, not on the 
king, just as Robin Hood directs his enmity at the sheriff of 
Nottingham and not at the king whose agent the sheriff is. Re- 
membering the dictum of Andrew Fletcher’s friend about the 
making of ballads, one cannot avoid the suspicion that these 
loyal effusions were in considerable part subsidized, or at least 
procured, propaganda. And with what detail, arranged chron- 
ologically as they are here by Professor Rollins’s careful scholar- 
ship, they unroll the panorama of those exciting times! The ar- 
rival of the True Protestant Prince and his English wife who is 
to be the new Queen; the coronation; jeers at the defeated 
machinations of the Jesuits, Father Petre in chief, at James and 
his Queen and their son who, the people believed, was a tiler’s 
child smuggled into the palace in a warming-pan and is nick- 
named the Tyler, at Louis of France, and, with special bitter- 
ness, at Jeffreys of Bloody Circuit infamy, who is now in prison 
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awaiting the reward of his evil deeds; then the successive cam- 
paigns in Ireland—the recruiting of the army and navy, Tyr- 
connel and his Irish Teagues and Dear-Joys, Londonderry 
heroically standing its long siege, Schomberg’s departure for the 
scene of action in 1689, William’s in 1690, and the decisive vic- 
tory at the Boyne; “‘The Royal Greeting between King William 
and Queen Mary” at the king’s return, and ““The Nation’s Joy 
for a War with Monsieur”’ as the general contest with the power 
of France looms up toward the end of 1690. The few items deal- 
ing with the standard themes of street balladry—murders, mar- 
vels, disconsolate lovers—shrink into insignificance in the politi- 
cal excitement of these first years of the new reign. Even that 
standing favorite of the ballad muse, the female soldier or 
sailor, takes on a patriotic coloring. It is much the same with 
Volume vi (1691-1693), 57 of the 86 numbers here, also, being 
political; but with the difference that now, war having become 
as it were the ordinary business of the nation, attention is re- 
leased again for the more familiar interests of crimes, wonders, 
and romance. And there is occasional muttering of discontent, as 
in No. 344, which complains of the ‘‘bad pay and cruel usage”’ of 
the sailors in the navy. In contrast with the first two volumes, 
there is in the three volumes here under review little that can be 
called poetry, and only one piece by an author of repute, No. 
379, which was written by Sir Charles Sedley—a “soldier’s 
catch”’ which is, as the editor remarks, “‘a curious mixture of 
coarseness and patriotism.” 

The chronological arrangement adopted by the editor makes 
possible some interesting observations regarding the changing 
technique of street balladry. In Volume 11, covering the period 
1666-1688, it was noted that more than a third of the ballads 
show a distinct trisyllabic rhythm. In the three volumes here 
reviewed, covering the period 1688-1693, the proportion has 
risen to one-half, besides a considerable number (30 out of 264) 
in mixed dissyllabic and trisyllabic rhythm; and there are several 
that are clearly in dipodic meter. The pieces are of course for 
the most part written to tunes already familiar, and the tunes 
govern the rhythm; but the vogue of the tunes is symptomatic of 
the rhythmical predilections of the ballad public. It is noticeable 
that beginning about 1685 the printers frequently give the 
musical notation on the sheet; of the 174 ballads in Volumes 
v-v1, 40 have the tune printed. It seems a pity not to have this 
music reproduced here. It is not always easy to come at the 
actual score by following up the references given by the editor; 
but it would have been a simple matter, with modern methods of 
reproduction, to give it along with the cuts. 

These volumes show also the gradual abandonment of black- 
letter in ballad printing. The first to be printed in roman and 
italic type is No. 35 (on the Queen of Bohemia, 1622-1623); but 
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this remains an isolated instance until No. 107 (1683), after 
which roman type becomes more and more common until, in the 
last 100 numbers (1690-1693), it predominates. 

Another fashion that fades out in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century is that of printing the ballad in two “parts.’’ Up 
to No.92(1675) almost every ballad is so divided; the exceptions, 
some ten in number, are generally brief lyrics, like Dyer’s ‘My 
mind to me a kingdom is’ (No. 37), or Nos. 52, 53, which are 
hunting songs. Then follows a period of transition, 1675-1683, 
in which a large capital remains as a sort of vestigial mark of 
the old division. After about 1683 the division vanishes entirely. 
Even when a piece consists of two quite distinct parts, the second 
is not called “The Second Part, to the Same Tune” but the 
“Answer” (Nos. 419, 423), or is put out by the same publisher 
as a separate ballad (Nos. 337-338). No. 115, a highwayman’s 
goodnight of the year 1684, twenty six-line stanzas, is printed 
without a break. The single exception in Volumes Iv—vi is No. 
389, a spirited narrative in three Parts of the naval victory of La 
Hogue in 1692. The writer, evidently more literate than most of 
the ballad-makers of the time, is inspired not only by his subject 
but by his recollection of ‘Old Chivy Chace,” as he calls it, and 
was well advised to fall back on the old manner. But he stands 
alone. 

H. M. BELDEN 


University of Missouri 





Tortret’s Miscetitany (1557-1587). Edited by Hyder Edward 
Rollins. Volume 1, 1928. Volume 11, 1929. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 

A study of sixteenth century English poetry under the guid- 
ance of Matthew Arnold would not be long detained by the 
famous anthologies of the period; for in even the best of them, 
such as England’s Helicon and The Phoenix’ Nest, “high serious- 
ness”’ is far to seek. Here the famous touchstones hardly apply; 
and here we shall hardly discover the best that has been known 
and thought in the world. The Songes and Sonettes published by 
Tottel in 1557, in spite of the contributions of Wyatt and Sur- 
rey, is no exception to the rule. The prestige which Tottel’s Mis- 
cellany has acquired by frequent repetition of its title is invari- 
ably damaged by an examination of its contents. Its good poems 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. An eclectic or fas- 
tidious anthologist of 1557, not disposed to rifle Chaucer and 
necessarily under no misconceptions about the state of English 
poetry in his day, would have arranged with his publisher for a 
delightful but very thin volume of verse. 

To justify all that Professor Rollins and the Harvard Press 
have done to produce a scholarly and sumptuous edition of the 
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Miscellany one will have to appeal to that historical criticism 
which to Arnold and the neo-humanists has seemed to dull the 
critic’s sense of literary values. However that might be, the 
Miscellany in its nine editions is certainly of capital importance 
for the literary historian of the sixteenth century, reflecting bet- 
ter than any other book the state of poetic taste in England 
during the most critical decades of the century. It is, indeed, one 
of the representative books of the time in its breadth and vari- 
ety, not to speak of its authentic lyricism, which soars now and 
then far above the dead levels of its dreary piety. 

To historical criticism, then, Professor Rollins has rendered 
an important service in reéditing Toétel’s Miscellany. His first 
volume contains a faithful reprint of the first edition, together 
with a list of variant readings and misprints, another list of vari- 
ations from the first two editions in Arber’s Reprint of 1870, and 
an Index of First Lines. Comparison is facilitated in the list of 
variants by reprinting along with the variants the reading in the 
adopted text. Here Professor Rollins has excluded all differences 
in capitalization, punctuation, and, except in rare cases, orthog- 
raphy. However much these latter exclusions may be regretted 
by students of language, it is clear that even the most generous 
editor in a task of this kind must somewhere draw the line. 
Moreover, Professor Rollins’ service to language, one might say 
in passing, is considerable both in his Notes and his Glossarial 
Index. 

In the second volume of his edition of the Miscellany, the 
editor, after a brief section on the Printer, has assembled a 
wealth of information about all previous editions, and has added 
sections on the Contributors, the Editor, the Style, and the In- 
fluence of the anthology. There follows a substantial body of 
Notes extending to 206 pages and a ti.oroughly serviceable 
Glossarial Index. The interest of the volume is further en- 
hanced by photographic facsimiles of the title pages of the 
nine sixteenth-century editions of the Miscellany. Several points 
in the thoroughly admirable Introduction may be here partic- 
ularly stressed: the editor’s caution, in the absence of inform- 
ation from the Stationers’ Register, that there is “‘no positive 
proof that A was the first edition’; his argument in opposition 
to Dr. Greg that B and C illustrate a case of successive edi- 
tions rather than duplicate settings (unless we prefer to speak of 
C as a reprint of B); and his contention, following Mr. Byrom’s 
article of 1927 but opposing Professor Padelford’s view as ex- 
pressed in both his first (1906) and his second (1928) edition of 
Surrey, that, the 1814 edition of the Miscellany being the work 
of G. F. Nott, there can be no question of his using in his 1815— 
1816 edition of Surrey and Wyatt, the published work of his 
uncle without due acknowledgment. 

In the eighth section of his Introduction, Professor Rollins, 
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after a judicious examination of the theories hitherto advanced, 
arrives at sensible conclusions about the omission of thirty of 
Grimald’s poems from the second and subsequent sixteenth- 
century editions of the Miscellany and about the probable editor 
of the volume. Rejecting the contention of Arber and Hermann 
Fehse that Grimald was the editor of A but of no later edition, 
and Dr. Merrill’s opinion that the suppression of Grimald’s 
name and poems was “due to his alleged betrayal of Protestant 
friends to the stake,” he argues that this suppression was rather 
due to Grimald’s “own expressed desire.” “For a gentleman to 
publish original lyrics,”” Professor Rollins observes, “was at this 
time regarded as distinctly bad form, and there is no good reason 
to suppose that Grimald deliberately revolted against that con- 
vention.”” We must now, it seems, choose between this view and 
Miss Willcock’s, that “it was felt that, in the first edition, too 
much space and prominence had been given to one who was not 
a member of the order of courtly makers who contributed the 
bulk of the poems.”’ Tottel, Professor Rollins thinks, has a better 
claim as editor of the Miscellany than Grimald, Thomas Church- 
yard, or John Harrington; and he is probably correct. We should 
have here, then, another example of the editor-printer-publisher 
combination. “The probability,” writes Professor Rollins, “is 
that A was based upon a manuscript, or manuscripts, compiled 
by some person like Harrington for his own use and pleasure. . . . 
In one way or another, by accident, gift, loan, purchase, the 
manuscript so compiled passed into the hands of Richard 
Tottel.”” To this account The Paradise of Dainty Devices pre- 
sents a parallel. 

Special commendation should be accorded Professor Rol- 
lins’s substantial body of notes and his Glossarial Index. In his 
notes the editor takes manuscript variants fully into account, 
reproducing those already printed by Professor Padelford and 
Miss Foxwell. Here, too, he furnishes valuable evidence of the 
influence of the Miscellany, paraphrases many difficult passages, 
and—what is particularly to be noted—reprints in full the 
sources of the English poems wherever these are known. In a 
word, the editor has supplied abundant apparatus for intensive 
and comparative study. The use of the Notes is facilitated and 
their contents supplemented by the Glossarial Index. This 
valuable section of the work serves both as a concordance and 
as a glossary, since it lists not merely the words that need to be 
explained. It is, furthermore, both a subject and an author index, 
with references to both Introduction and Notes. 


H. S. V. J. 





THE FemMIniIneE ENpING IN ENGLISH BLANK VERSE: A Study of 
its Use by Early Writers in the Measure and its Develop- 
ment in the Drama up to the Year 1595. With Full Tables 
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of Percentages. By Philip W. Timberlake. [A Princeton dis- 
sertation], 1931. 131 pp. 


Dr. Timberlake has gone through all the blank verse written 
in England from Surrey to about 1595—by rough computation I 
find this to total nearly 100,000 lines—counting the feminine 
endings. In order to guard against ambiguity he makes a dis- 
tinction between unmistakable cases and lines ending in such 
words as heaven and power, which might by contraction be re- 
garded as monosyllables; and also, for reasons he does not make 
entirely clear, he enters separately proper names. In reckoning 
percentages he further takes into account variations in longer 
and shorter scenes or passages, since in shorter passages special 
circumstances might well disturb the due balance. And finally, 
when the English verse is a translation he makes allowance for 
the possible influence of borrowings or the necessity of crowding 
the English line to include all of (say) a Latin hexameter. His 
tables are clear and full enough to leave us in no doubt as to his 
meaning; though one could wish the printer had not thrust them 
into the midst of sentences anywhere on a page. Dr. Timber- 
lake’s dissertation is therefore thoroughly workmanlike and 
likely to stand undisputed in its special field for a long time to 
come. Not only is his diligence highly commendable, but his 
claims also are entirely modest. 

The main conclusion is (what we knew of course without 
tabulations) that the feminine ending was at first avoided and 
apparently looked upon as a blemish; but after about 1590 it 
grew rapidly in frequency. There are only ten examples in Sur- 
rey’s 1996 lines, or 0.5 per cent. In Gorboduc the percentage is as 
low as 0.1—two examples in 1695 lines. In all the plays before 
Marlow this low average is maintained; Tamburlane shows 1.3 
and 1.2 per cent, and Dr. Faustus 1.7, with a range of 0.4-3.7 in 
whole plays and 0.0-8.0 in single long scenes; The Jew of Malta 
3.0 and Edward II 3.7. Kyd’s average runs higher: 1.2-10.2 in 
whole plays, with as much as 14.8 per cent in a singlelong scene; 
The Spanish Tragedy has only 1.2 per cent of femining endings. 
Statistics alone, however, are useful only as statistics. We are 
not to ascribe to Marlow or to Kyd the credit for varying the 
blank verse line by adding an extra final syllable. It is, as Dr. 
Timberlake recognizes, the “greater freedom of utterance” 
achieved by the drama as a whole as it broke away from the 
earlier rimed verse forms and gradually adopted the natural 
speech of men which is responsible for the change; Marlow as one 
of the leaders of the progress merely reveals the trend. When 
Shakespeare came on, the way was already open; the force of his 
influence was to quicken the development. 2 Henry VI has an 
average of 10.4 per cent of feminine endings, with one scene of 
40 lines as high as 25 per cent; A Comedy of Errors jumps to 15.3, 
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with a maximum of 23 per cent; Romeo and Juliet, however, 
shows 6.3, with a maximum of 34.7 per cent. These figures do 
perhaps little more than point a direction; but it is Dr. Timber- 
lake’s virtue that he does not force them. And in questions of 
disputed authorship he is content to show that his computations 
generally support the consensus of scholarly judgment based on 
other considerations. 

Such statistical studies as this have, as everyone knows, but 
a limited value; yet within their limits their value is real enough, 
and Dr. Timberlake deserves our praise for staying within 
bounds. His contribution to the history of blank verse is small 
but definite; of his contribution to the problems of early Eliza- 
bethan drama I can say no more than that it appears to be cor- 
roborative rather than original. 

PauLt F. Baum 


Duke University 





EWALp FLUGEL: AUSGEWAHLTE AUFSATZE UND REDEN. Her- 
ausgegeben von Felix Fliigel. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1930. 
vi+ 349 pp. 

At the age of twenty-nine, seven years after having received 
his doctorate from Leipzig, Ewald Fliigel came to Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University as Professor of Philology, a position he 
occupied until his untimely death November 14, 1914. In his 
honor Stanford University issued a memorial volume in 1916. 
Recently a son has published the volume under consideration, 
which contains the greater number of Fliigel’s previously pub- 
lished articles together with four addresses. The son has ad- 
visedly left the material in the form given it by his distinguished 
father; he has embodied only such changes and corrections as 
had been made by Fliigel himself after the original publication 
and has not attempted a revision which would include the re- 
sults of more recent scholarship. Though this republication of 
material twenty or more years old is essentially a pious tribute, 
the work has very real value; Fliigel’s scholarship was of such 
character that its results did not soon become antiquated, and 
he collection of these scattered articles into a single volume is 
an undertaking of genuine service. 

The material ranges in date from 1887—an article on the 
correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle—through 1913— 
a tribute to Lucy Toulmin Smith. The wide range of content is 
surprising to one who thinks of Fliigel only in connection with 
his work on the Chaucer Dictionary. More than half the volume 
consists of Chaucer studies, but the titles of the other articles 
(excluding obituaries) show that Fliigel’s scholarship was not 
narrowly restricted. These titles are: ‘Roger Bacons Stellung in 
der Geschichte der Philologie”’ ; “References to the English Lan- 
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guage in the German Literature of the First Half of the Sixteenth 
Century”; “Francis Bacon’s Historia Literaria’’; ‘Nicholas 
Udall’s Dialogues and Interludes’’; “Die alteste Englische Akade- 
mie’’ (this is, of course, the Elizabethan Society of Antiquaries); 
and the already mentioned “‘Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und 
Carlyle.’’ Of the Chaucer studies those of greatest permanent 
value are the articles which bring together, chiefly from medi- 
eval writers, passages illustrating Chaucer’s works, particularly 
the Prologue. This material cannot be neglected by any serious 
student of Chaucer, though in the case of some items our infor- 
mation today is greater than it was when Fliigel wrote. The re- 
view of Skeat’s edition of Chaucer is still the best critical exam- 
ination of that work. The article on Benedicitee, which extends 
over six pages, illustrates the completeness of treatment of words 
which Fliigel would have wished to present in his Chaucer Dic- 
tionary. Among the minor items (pp. 159-162) Fliigel pointed 
out an amazing persistence of an error in date through a long line 
of “standard authorities,” in blind reliance upon Nicholas. 

The obituary notices by Fliigel of his scholar friends and all 
but one of the addresses may be passed over in this brief notice. 
But the address delivered in 1903 at the Stanford commence- 
ment may today well be called to the attention of the faculties 
and administrative officers of our American colleges and uni- 
versities who are engaged in modifying programs and setting up 
standards and goals. The address is a thoughtful attempt to 
distinguish the purpose and function of the university from 
those of the college, and it contains much valuable and still 
valid criticism upon many of our present and proposed ideals 
and practices. 

W. F. BRYAN 
Northwestern University 





THE GENESIS OF SHAKESPEARE IDOLATRY, 1766-1799. A Stupy 
IN ENGLISH CRITICISM OF THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Robert W. Babcock. University of North Carolina Press, 
1931. 


This book, the result of years of grinding labor, is written 
with an exuberance that almost disarms the critic. Under the 
inspiration of a group of particularly eminent scholars, whose 
names star his Preface like the Pleiades, Dr. Babcock has sur- 
veyed Shakespeare criticism in the later eighteenth century, 
and has found it very good. He has accumulated thousands of 
excerpts from books, and especially from periodicals, and has 
compiled a bibliography which obviously has value. From his 
critical views I find myself in dazed and dismal dissent; as when, 
in the section entitled “Conclusion” (p. 226), Mr. Babcock 
writes: 
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“The conclusion is perfectly obvious. Point for point, from all different angles, 
the early nineteenth century merely echoed the late eighteenth. In short, if the 
question were raised as to whether the nineteenth century produced any new 
criticism of Shakespeare, the answer would have to be—no.” 


This is hardly less surprising, and is less creditable to the author’s 
scholarly earnestness, than the gesture with which he makes his 
final bow a few pages later: ‘“‘The ‘dreary task’ is done—and it 
was not ‘dreary’ at all. The lost battalion is found.” 

Now, as Mr. Babcock knows, the leaders of the battalion— 
Farmer, Ritson, Maurice Morgann, Mrs. Montagu, Capell, 
Malone, Steevens, etc.—never were lost; and if he expects it 
really to win ground of the great Shakespearean critics of the 
next half-century, he will have to show a good deal more merit 
in the recruits he has brought in than his present work indicates. 
I fear that the labor of cataloguing and itemizing all these ephem- 
era has temporarily unseated the critic’s sense of proportion 
and distorted his view of what constitutes novelty or impor- 
tance in literary criticism. (Is it not, indeed, a perilous enter- 
prise to wield statistical bibliography in one hand and critical 
judgment in the other?) It is not the specific terms or general 
notions employed that may give some anonymous reviewer the 
priority over Coleridge; it is the way each employs them, and 
to this qualitative aspect of the case Mr. Babcock is often por- 
tentously indifferent. 

On the subject of an alleged “attempt on the part of critics 
[about 1790] to explain, more positively, some minor aspects of 
Shakespeare in terms of customs and beliefs of the Elizabethans,”’ 
he says (p. 188): 


These appear, for example, in the remarks of the Universal Magazine: “His 
eating no fish alludes to the time of Queen Elizabeth, when the Papists were 
esteemed . . . to be enemies to the government”; “The character of a Bedlam 
Beggar, which Edgar is thus determined to assume, was well understood in the 
time of Shakespeare”’; “This was a notion prevalent in Shakespeare’s time. . . 
spiders were then esteemed venemous”’, etc.; 


and concludes, “All these details represent a magnificent [sic] 
anticipation of modern historical criticism,” that of Mr. Stoll 
being cited as a specially pertinent parallel. 

Again (p. 193): “The Exeter Society Essays made an impor- 
tant [sic] comment on Shakespeare’s source material: 


“Shakspeare . . . drew his characters and incidents from traditionary stories and 
family anecdotes; sometimes, probably, from preceding dramas in which they 
were preserved, and other short-lived publications that have long since perished 
in the tide of time.” 

To say what the Exeter Society writer here says is to say no 
more than that Shakespeare drew his characters and incidents 
from hither and yon; and to call such an attitude toward sources 
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“important,” a whole century after Langbaine had done his 

work, is simply to trifle with the attention of a serious reader. 
In the closing paragraph of chapter xm Mr. Babcock as- 

serts—surprisingly to me, in view of the evidence cited— 


But the most conspicuous aspect of this late eighteenth-century historical study 
of Shakespeare was its essential modernity . .. Hence [with reference to Pro- 
fessor Karl Young] Mr. Young need not worry about the long hiatus from 
Johnson in 1765 to Riimelin in 1866. These late eighteenth-century critics had 
really anticipated us in about every possible historical aspect of Shakespeare. 

I doubt whether Mr Young is worrying; but if I had accepted 
the responsibility of citing, out of the material covered by Mr. 
Babcock, a valid equivalent for the criticism of Johnson or of 
Riimelin, by the bones of Thomas Rymer I should worry. 


Vale University TucKER BROOKE 





Tue Text oF Kinc Lear. By Madeleine Doran. Stanford Uni- 
versity Publications. University Series. Language and Liter- 
ature. Vol. tv. No. 2. Stanford University, 1931. 


The extant versions of King Lear have long been one of the 
major textual puzzles in Shakespeare criticism, and many schol- 
ars have vainly labored to bring forth an adequate explanation 
of the intricate relations existing between the Pide Bull Quarto, 
Q1 (1608), the Butter Quarto, Q2 (1619), and the shorter but 
superior version of the First Folio, F (1623). The textual diffi- 
culties, which one critic has declared insoluble, are unusually 
complicated by the presence of variant or corrected and uncor- 
rected sheets in extant copies of Q1; by further changes and vari- 
ations in Q2, reprinted from Q1; by the presence of 300 lines in 
Q1, not found in F, and by 100 lines present in F, not found in 
Q1. To these difficulties Dr. Doran now adds further complica- 
tions by presenting new evidences of manuscript origin and re- 
vision, of transcript and playhouse abridgement, of censor’s 
deletions, prompter’s annotations, and author’s final revisions. 

Through the successive labors of Delius, Képpel, Daniel, 
Schmidt, Fleay, and the more recent studies of the English bib- 
liographical school, Pollard, Rhodes, Wilson, and Greg, certain 
general agreements have been forthcoming. Dr. Doran, there- 
fore, is able to begin with the accepted view that Q1 is earlier 
than F, and that F is a shortened acting version of Q1. She then 
proceeds to subject the texts further to a minute and independ- 
ent examination, with the aid of the bibliographical methods 
extensively practiced by her English predecessors, and to offer 
new explanations for problems of relationship which Dr. Greg 
concedes are still waiting solution. 

The new bibliographical evidences, which Dr. Doran mar- 
shals in her preliminary chapter on the relation of Q2 to Q1, not 
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only re-enforce Daniel’s conclusive proof that Q2 is a reprint of 
Q1, but go far to dispel his belief that certain special variants 
must have come from an independent source. To substantiate 
her conclusion that Q2 has no other source than Q1, Dr. Doraa 
endeavors to explain away other special variants as changes 
made in the printing house by either corrector, that is, press 
reader, or printer (p. 24, note 6). If so, the corrector or printer 
dared assume the prerogatives of an author or editor. In spite 
of her argument, these special cases remain very difficult to ac- 
count for as the work of a mere printing house employee.: She 
notes further interesting data, however, to show that two prin- 
ters were involved in the setting up of Q2. After 1v, 6, 258, there 
is a decided change in practice, and the second printer is even 
bolder in emendation than the first. Dr. Doran does not advance 
an alternative possibility that the printers of Q2, though making 
mechanical mistakes of their own, might have been following a 
corrected text of Q1, a conclusion that would perhaps account for 
all the facts without making printers assume the powers of edi- 
tors. It is hard, indeed, to believe that a printer would have 
made up or added the following on his own responsibility, 
“Gent. Good sir” (1v, 6, 20), or certain other conjectural emen- 
dations that are editorial rather than mechanical in nature and 
origin. Nevertheless, Dr. Doran has cast valuable bibliographi- 
cal light upon an exceedingly vexing problem. 

Coming to the heart of her study in Chapters m1-tv, Dr. 
Doran advances her main contentions that Q1 and F were 
printed from different manuscripts, that Q1 is printed from an 
original manuscript written by Shakespeare and subsequently 
revised by him, that the basis of F is a transcript of this revised 
manuscript. The problem thereupon becomes more complicated 
because in searching for the origin and authenticity of variant 
readings, the textual critic must now make his way to Shake- 
speare through the printer of Q1, the transcriber of the man- 
uscript of Q1, and the Folio printer of the transcription. Dr. 
Doran’s minute sorting out and assignment of these details lead 
her to reject Delius’s idea that the unique passages in F were 
omitted by the editor or printer of Q1 and that the unique pas- 
sages in Q1 were cut out of F by the actors. On the contrary 
she demonstrates that the basis of F is a manuscript differing 
from that from which Q1 was printed because (1) F supplies 
correct readings for many errors in Q1 which are not printer’s 
changes; (2) F contains more than one hundred lines absent in 
Q1; (3) F contains many variations and alterations that could 
have been made only by Shakespeare himself. Certain other 
passages missing from F she plausibly accounts for as deletions 
by the censor, others have disappeared in abridgements of the 
play for acting, so that the parts of three minor actors could be 
reduced to two. 
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Dr. Doran next proceeds to attack the commonly accepted 
view of Chambers and other critics that F was set up from a re- 
vised copy of Q1. She again plausibly contends that such a 
process would have involved labor only little short of Herculean, 
and would have resulted in copy that no printer could have 
followed. She then goes on to cite numerous Folio passages con- 
taining fresh errors that can be accounted for only on the as- 
sumption that the printer of F was misreading a manuscript, 
not copying a printed page. Even with her main contention 
granted, she is still confronted with another baffling problem. 
There are also to be accounted for significant agreements exist- 
ing between F and Q2, not present in the case of F and Q1. 
These identical correspondences Dr. Doran can explain only by 
suggesting that the printer of F, though setting up the bulk of 
his text from a playhouse transcript, referred now and then to 
a copy of Q2 (p. 120). To this I shall return later. 

Dr. Doran draws her final conclusions in Chapter v when she 
attacks the opinion of Schmidt, Chambers, and others that Q1 
is one of the “bad quartos.’’ On the contrary the unsatisfactory 
state of the text can best be accounted for not by the activities 
of pirate actors or shorthand reporters, but by bibliographical 
evidences of revisions, which were already present in the man- 
uscript for Q1. This manuscript she believes was in Shakespeare’s 
handwriting, and represents the earlier form of the play per- 
formed in the winter of 1604-1605. Later, perhaps in the sum- 
mer of 1606, Shakespeare revised the manuscript with additions 
for the performance at Court on December 26, 1606. A trans- 
cript was then made; the play, now longer than before, was 
necessarily abridged for acting, divided into acts and scenes, 
censored for passages likely to offend King and court, annotated 
by the prompter, and given some final revisions by Shakespeare. 
The original manuscript was then disposed of to Nathaniel But- 
ter for Q1, and the transcript, which now had become the official 
play book, was eventually given by Heming and Condell to 
Jaggard and Blount for the Folio of 1623. 

This thoroughgoing investigation, which offers many new 
bibliographical evidences, deserves the recognition it will doubt- 
less receive from Dr. Doran’s English bibliographical compeers. 
Its chief merit, however, will be found to lie in her new data that 
must henceforth be taken into account in any future solution of 
the problem, rather than in the persuasiveness of her conjectural 
argument. For though her thesis presents as complete an explan- 
ation as has yet been advanced, it still contains unsolved diffi- 
culties, and some of the old ghosts insist on returning to perplex. 
For instance, it seems hardly credible if the Jaggard printers 
had at hand a copy of Q2, as she is forced to concede, as well as 
a playhouse manuscript, that they would have followed so close- 
ly the abridged text of this manuscript to the exclusion of the 
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300 unique lines of Q2, and confined their borrowings from the 
more legible Q2 to a few textual aids. Again, her belief that 
Shakespeare’s original manuscript, as revised by him was given 
to Butter for Q1, after a transcript of it had been made, raises 
a corresponding difficulty. Why did Butter exclude from Q1 the 
100 new lines which are found in F? 
Rosert M. SMITH 
Lehigh University 





Mitton’s Epirors AND COMMENTATORS FROM PaTRICK HUME 
TO Henry Joun Topp (1695-1801). A Study in Critical 
Views and Methods. By Ants Oras. Estonia: University of 
Tartu (Dorpat); London: Oxford University Press, 1931. 
Pp. 381. $4.00. 


This may fairly be termed an exhaustive work; it will doubt- 
less be corrected as to details and supplemented, but it is not 
likely to be superseded. Such rare finality is due in the main to 
the narrowness and relative unimportance of the field surveyed 
and to the scale on which the survey has been made—thirty- 
nine good-sized pages, for example, are devoted to the single 
volume of Explanatory Notes produced by the two Richardsons. 
But it is also due to the thoroughness and intelligence with 
which the work has been done and owing to which it is refresh- 
ingly unlike the dull, perfunctory production that might have 
been expected. 

The history of scholarship is itself a matter of some impor- 
tance, but in addition to his contribution in this field Mr. Oras 
has given us a better understanding of the development of liter- 
ary theory and of the eighteenth century as a whole. More at- 
tention might have been devoted to these last two subjects and 
an illuminating comparison might have been made with what 
was going on at the same time in the editing of Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Shakespeare. It was largely through the study of these 
writers and the attempt to analyze their greatness that the 
English came to realize what they really thought about litera- 
ture. At the same time their taste and their conceptions of pros- 
ody and diction were unconsciously liberalized. Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton constituted, together with Gothic architec- 
ture and landscape gardening, a powerful leaven that was always 
at work. The editing of earlier poetry also contributed not alittle 
to undermining the anti-intellectualism of the Augustans, to 
making available the material which more romantic writers 
were to use, and to understanding that material. 

Mr. Oras regards Warton’s edition of the minor poems as 
“the culmination and turning point of Milton annotation” dur- 
ing the century. He might well have compared this volume with 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, his Observations on the 
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Faerie Queene, and his original poetry, and have shown how much 
they have in common and in how many fields Warton was an 
innovator. Yet he has given us so much that it is hardly fair to 


ask for more. 
RAYMOND Dexter HAVENS 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Tae Marcriess Ortpa,. By Philip W. Souers. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1931. 

Except for the short biographical and critical essays of 
Gosse, Saintsbury, Myra Reynolds, and one or two others, Mrs. 
Katherine Philips, ““The Matchless Orinda,” received little at- 
tention from publishing scholars and still less from modern 
readers in general until the appearance of the present volume. 
The fact that Mr. Souers makes virtually no reference to the 
work of his predecessors suggests either that he regards it as 
untrustworthy (as some of it undoubtedly is) or that he con- 
siders his own to be so independent in material and point of view 
as to render such reference unnecessary. Certainly he has always 
gone back to original records, and has discovered, it would seem, 
all of the information still available about England's earliest 
female poet to compete with the male on terms of equality. The 
fact that Mr. Souers is often forced to fall back upon genealogies 
and sometimes rather digressive biographies of incidental figures 
would imply, as is the case, that Orinda’s own life was fairly 
uncomplicated and unexciting, considering the tumultuous time 
in which she lived. 

Mr. Souers’ biography, then, is direct and straightforward— 
totally unaffected by contemporary popular tendencies. He 
perhaps fortunately resists any temptation to Freudianize—if 
indeed he ever had any—and yet all the requisite materials are 
implicit in his book. Mrs. Philips would make extraordinarliy 
good “‘copy”’ for such sensational treatment, with her marriage 
at seventeen to a man of fifty-four, her long chain of “crushes” 
on a succession of female friends, her intense jealousy of any 
invading male, her despair when both “‘Rosania” (Mary Aubrey) 
and “‘Lucasia”’ (Anne Owen) more or less surreptitiously mar- 
ried, and even her leech-like journey with the latter into Ire- 
land after the marriage was forgiven. She was also capable of 
jealousy toward some of her male intimates, particularly “Pol- 
iarchus,’’ and Souers himself suggests that she attempted to 
further this friend’s suit to Lucasia partly because if he were 
successful he would not carry his wife away to Ireland as Trevor, 
the rival suitor, would—and did. It is interesting to note that 
Abraham Cowley and other contemporary critics frequently 
referred to Orinda as a modern Sappho, although at the same 
time they were always careful to absolve her from any taint of 
Lesbianism. 
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Mrs. Philips was primarily the poet of friendship—the new 
Platonic friendship which proved so fascinating and also dis- 
turbing to so many people in the middle quarters of the cen- 
tury—and Mr. Souers’ most important chapters, the third and 
the eighth, deal with this topic. They are original chapters, 
because they maintain, against the opinions of critics from Beth- 
une to the present, that Orinda’s “Society of Friendship” was 
not merely so small as to include with certainty only two or 
three of those numerous friends whom she honored with sump- 
tuous classical pseudonyms in her poetry, but was also so re- 
stricted that only women might be admitted into its arcana. It 
was not, then, a “salon” in the true sense of the term, although 
the French influence was always strong in her work. In view of 
the interpretation of Mrs. Philips’s suppressed Lesbian charac- 
ter as suggested above, this theory would be both consistent and 
attractive, but the actual proofs offered by Mr. Souers seem 
inadequate. In fact, his own discussion of her relationships with 
“Poliarchus” (Sir Charles Cotterell), ‘““Silvander” (Sir Edward 
Dering), ‘‘Palaemon”’ (Francis Finch), and even William Cart- 
wright and the Earl of Orrery would seem pretty definite evi- 
dence to the contrary. Nor is there any clear reason for assuming 
that the active life of the Society was short and was confined 
chiefly to the early fifties. Cowley’s two poems on Orinda were 
both published after the Restoration; both refer to her treat- 
ment of ‘‘Honor and Friendship”’ as if it were of present validity; 
and certainly during this time she herself continued to form new 
alliances, such as those with “‘Valeria,”’ ““Celimena,”’ and “‘Poly- 
crite,’’ and to celebrate them in the same fashion as before. 

The remainder of the book is less controversial. In it, Mr. 
Souers draws a good picture of Orinda’s religious and political 
struggles toward a final Anglicanism and royalism, he solves for 
the first time the mystery of ‘‘Calanthe” in the Letters from 
Orinda to Poliarchus, he traces Mrs. Philips’s brief excursion 
into the drama, and he gives a discriminating analysis of her posi- 
tion in the poetry of her age. Except for the fact that the index 
is somewhat deficient in recording references even to the main 
text, and apparently omits the footnotes and bibliography alto- 
gether, this biography should be very useful to students of the 
seventeenth century. 

ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 
Northwestern University 





THE ComMEDY OF MANNERS FROM SHERIDAN TO MAUGHAM. By 
Newell W. Sawyer. University of Pennsylvania Press. Phila- 
delphia, 1931. 

Mr. Sawyer has done a workmanlike job, for which the stu- 
dent will be grateful. If his book makes formidable and at times 
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dull reading he is scarcely to be blamed; the constant citation of 
forgotten plays could not be exhilarating, and stirs in the reader 
a feeling of commiseration for the explorer of so arid a region. It 
makes one think of searching for a needle in a haystack. Mr. 
Sawyer comes out of his one hundred and fifty years’ journey 
with a small handful of plays and the melancholy conclusion 
that “‘the comedy of manners in its present sense, as we de- 
fined it at the outset, does not flourish in English soil.’”’ His dis- 
cussion therefore is mainly an attempt to account for its ab- 
sence, a task which, because it involves an estimate of the tem- 
per of the nineteenth century and the place of the theatre in the 
nation’s life, is certainly worth doing. Among the deterrents 
which operated in the years before the Shavian emancipation he 
finds bad taste, Philistinism, prudishness, censorship, and a 
general disintegration of dramatic traditions; after the emanci- 
pation men like Shaw and Granville-Barker who were most 
brilliantly equipped for comedy of manners were more inter- 
esied in the discussion of social problems than in social delinea- 
tion. Nevertheless, the type has never been wholly lost, and in 
more recent times has emerged in the plays of Wilde, Lonsdale, 
Maugham, and some others. 

By way of friendly criticism one may suggest that Mr. 
Sawyer has unduly narrowed his vision by taking as his model 
the comedy of Wycherley and Congreve, which as he justly re- 
marks is not quite an English native. ““The phrase ‘comedy of 
manners,’”’ he says, “refers to a comedy form reflecting the 
life, thought, and manners of upperclass society, faithful to its 
traditions and philosophy.” So it is treated by Meredith, Pal- 
mer, Dobrée, and others who have written specifically about 
Restoration comedy, but the definition will not hold for the 
Elizabethan comedy of manners (vide Middleton) and one may 
inquire why the type may not deal with manners wherever they 
may be found. Mr. Sawyer is of necessity obliged to depart at 
times from his ground, as when he includes The Mollusc and the 
first act of The Madras House, but his search for a return to 
Congreve blinds him, in my opinion, to a good deal that he 
might have looked at. For instance he speaks in high praise of 
that dull thing, The Gay Lord Quex, but makes no mention of 
The Voysey Inheritance, which is a superb study of middle-class 
manners (with strong emphasis on traditions and philosophy) 
although it must be admitted that Barker is more interested in 
the causes of the manners than in the manners themselves. 
Likewise nearly all of the Irish plays are ruled out because they 
deal with the country and not with the city, but what are Lady 
Gregory’s little studies if not studies in manners? It must be 
understood, then, that Mr. Sawyer’s examination is based upon 
a theory which, although it has eminent exponents, may not be 
acceptable to everybody. 

University of Illinois Harotp N. HILLEBRAND 
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GoETHE’s Lyric PoEMS IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION AFTER 1860. 
By Stella M. Hinz. University of Wisconsin. Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, No. 26. Madison; 1928. 


It would not be easy to estimate how often during the past 
two years I have had occasion to refer to Dr. Hinz’ very useful 
monograph. Bibliographies may in general be divided into three 
classes, reliable, annoying, and useless. It is no small praise to 
say that this reference book has yet to fail me. The arrangement 
is a model for reference works of this class. A glance at the con- 
tents is both inviting and illuminating. It consists of two parts, 
the one of an expositional nature, the other severely bibliogra- 
phical. A just selection of titles from Part 1 follows: Individual 
Volumes of Goethe’s Poems, The West-Eastern Divan, Trans- 
lations Found in Anthologies and Other Books, Translations 
Found in the Magazines of 1860-1924, General Survey of the 
Period. A happy conclusion is reached with two comprehensive 
tabulations. In the second part a surprisingly ingenious appara- 
tus is provided for tracking down the information desired. If one 
approach ends in a blind alley, various other avenues are pro- 
vided, one of which will invariably lead to the goal. 

The expositional part is decidedly interesting and informa- 
tive reading. Dr. Hinz has evaluated her material with rare 
judgment. Her criticisms are always objective. A dignified hu- 
mor flavors certain portions of her analyses. She has shown great 
prudence in properly yoking her bibliography to that of Dr. 
Simmons, Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation Prior to 
1860. 

A further point of real interest has not escaped Dr. Hinz: of 
what poems have no translations at all been made? On page 67 
an illuminating summation is given, ending with the remark: 
“The best known of these still untranslated poems are J/menau, 
Kenner und Kiinstler, Kenner und Enthusiast, and Diner zu 
Coblenz. Also four noble lines beginning Alles geben Godtter die 
unendlichen.”’ It may be of interest to know that the original 
of those four lines (Goethe slipped them into his letter to the 
Grifin Auguste zu Stolberg) is one of the many fine Goethe 
items of the William A. Speck Collection in the Yale University 
Library. 

Apparently at one point only has Dr. Hinz been balked. 
Properly this matter does not come within her competence. Ina 
brief section entitled: Addenda for the Period Prior to 1860, she 
remarks: “James Gates Percival translated from Goethe, one 
translation being that of Der Wanderer. Thus far I have not lo- 
cated any of his translations.’’ The manuscripts of an appreci- 
able number of Percival’s translations from Goethe are a part of 
the William A-Speck Collection. Most of them were published 
either in the Connecticut Journal (New Haven) or the Emerald 
and Baltimore Literary Gazette during the eighteen twenties. 

Over a period of years the German Department of the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin has given us a number of excellent bibli- 
ographies; Dr. Hinz has added another, and not one of the least. 
Cart F. SCHREIBER 
Yale University 





Lessinc: Das ERWACHEN DES DEUTSCHEN GEISTES. Von Al- 
bert Malte Wagner. Leipzig-Berlin: Horen-Verlag, 1931. 
Pp. 277. 

Dieser Essay stellt sich die Aufgabe, die Idee Lessing in ihren 
wesentlichsten Ausstrahlungen darzustellen und sie dem deut- 
schen Volk als iiberzeitlichen und schlechtweg vorbildlichen 
Trager deutschen Geistes zu Bewusstsein zu bringen. Lessing als 
Kaimpfer, als Reformator, als lebendige Kraft—das ist der 
Grundton, der in allen Ausfiihrungen Wagners mitschwingt. 
Abgesehen von dem einleitenden Kapitel, welches Aufgabe und 
Probleme knapp umreisst, gliedert sich das Buch in drei Ab- 
schnitte, die dem Kritiker, dem Gottsucher, dem Erzieher des 
Menschengeschlechts gelten, was in den Kapiteliiberschriften: 
der Kampf um die Kunst, der Kampf um Gott, der Kampf um 
den Menschen, zum Ausdruck kommt. 

Der Verfasser erweist sich als griindlicher Kenner Lessings 
und der einschligigen Fachliteratur, wobei nur zu bedauern, 
dass die Anmerkungen am Schluss des Bandes nicht reichlicher 
ausgefallen. Ein niheres Eingehen auf Wagners Stellungnahme 
zu den einzelnen von ihm behandelten Problemen ist im Rahmen 
dieser kurzen Anzeige leider nicht méglich. Was den Kritiker 
Lessing betrifft, darf man wohl zweifeln, ob es Wagner gelun- 
gen, Lessings Stellung zwischen der Generation Gottscheds und 
derjenigen Herders treffender zu bestimmen, als es bereits von 
Gundolf in seinem Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist geschehen. 
Fiir Lessings theologische Rettungen und Feldziige vertritt 
Wagner mit Wirme den Standpunkt, Lessing habe seiner tief- 
innersten Herzensiiberzeugung Ausdruck gegeben in seiner Preis- 
gabe des biblischen Kanons, um sich umso nachdriicklicher zu 
bekennen zum Erlebnis der inneren Wahrheit des Christentums 
als keiner fiusseren Stiitzen bediirftiger Seligkeit des Gefiihls. 
“Es war,” so betont er mehr als einmal, “die eine Seite von 
Lessings historischer Aufgabe, Gott von den Kanzeln in das 
Herz der Menschen zuriickzufiihren.” Als eigentliche Krénung 
von Lessings Lebenswerk aber gilt ihm die Erziehung des Men- 
schengeschlechts. 

Trotz der Wairme und Begeisterung fiir den gewahlten Ge- 
genstand, die jede Zeile von Wagners Lessing ausstrahlt, wird 
mancher Leser dieses Buches nicht froh werden. Das liegt an 
dem sprachlichen Ausdruck, der auf dem Umschlag als er- 
regend geriihmt wird, wahrend mit mehr Berechtigung von Ver- 
wahrlosung zu sprechen wire. Diese nie enden wollenden Sitze, 
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die den Leser zu heftigen Schleuderbewegungen zwingen, damit 
er rasenden Tempos sich tiberhaupt durch sie hindurchwindet, 
ohne an plétzlich auftauchenden Zacken und Kanten zu strau- 
cheln und hinzuschlagen! Diese Hiufung von verschachtelten 
Relativsitzen, die sich wie Blutegel jedem ungliicklichen Sub- 
stantiv anhingen und ihm das Mark aus den Knochen saugen! 
Ich greife zwei Beispiele heraus, die sich beliebig vermehren 
liessen: 

Lessing ist in Wort, Tat und Leben das Sinnbild dieser Humanitat, und 
dieser Freiheit und darum der Ausdruck einer Gewissheit, die uns sagt, dass jeder 
Nacht ein Morgen folgen muss, solange uns die Menschen nicht fehlen, die, wie 
er, Humanisten und Aktivisten zugleich, die Tradition, die noch echt und darum 
Wahrheit ist, lebendig machen auf jenem stolzen und einsamen Weg, den die 
gehen, die in stindiger Unruhe immer auf der Suche sind und denen deshalb 
jede neue Wahrheit nur Stufe und Reiz zur Entdeckung einer weiteren bedeutet. 
S.8. 

Von diesem Schluss aus (dem des 17. Literaturbriefes), in dem ein Feldherr 
seinen Sieg mit einer Sicherheit und einem Glanz der Sprache in die deutsche 
Welt hinausschmettert, die jedem, der héren wollte und héren konnte, verriet, 
dass es wirklich ein Sieg war, den Lessing als Reprisentant des deutschen Geistes 
erstritten hatte, strahlt alles zuriick in die Vergangenheit, die noch einmal hell 
wird im Sonnenschein des siegreich bestandenen Kampfes, um so heller, je 
schwerer cr war, und in die Zukunft, die alle Elemente des Sieges noch einmal 
aufnimmt, um denen, die Lessings Aufgabe fortsetzen sollten, die Dankbarkeit 
zu erleichtern, die dem gebiihrt, der alle wesentlichen Fragen zuerst so aufgewor- 
fen hat, dass sie als wesentlich erkannt wurden. S.81. 

Méglich, dass im beschwingten Vortrag lebendiger Rede 
manches den Leser mit sich fortrisse, was ihm jetzt zur Tortur 
wird. Da es aber als Buch vorliegt, wird man mit Lessing sagen 
diirfen: Weniger wire mehr gewesen. 

Wagners Buch ist Hamburg und seiner Jugend gewidmet. Es 
wurde anlisslich der Verteilung des Lessingpreises 1931 aus- 
gezeichnet mit einem Ehrendiplom des Reichsprasidenten. 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 


Yale University 





WILHELM MULLERS RHEINREISE VON 1827, sowrE GEDICHTE 
UND BRIEFE. Herausgegeben von Paul Wahl. Mit vier Ab- 
bildungen. Dessau: Walther Schwalbe, 1931. Pp. 152. M. 6. 


From his advantageous position as State Librarian of An- 
halt (the poet’s native land, and the scene of his chief activities), 
Bibliotheksrat Wahl has for years occupied himself with studies 
of Wilhelm Miiller’s life and significance, and has brought to- 
gether, in due time, a gratifying and well digested amount of 
hitherto unknown documents. Whatever opinion may be held 
as to the ultimate place of the amiable poet in literary history, it 
will be freely conceded that Dr. Wahl has produced a model of 
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research, full of new materials which will be of the greatest 
value in casting up the final account. The widely scattered re- 
sults of many earlier investigators are here brought together, 
corrected, and fairly appraised. It may fairly be said that this 
work substantially closes the subject. 

The most important contribution here printed is a circum- 
stantial diary, covering twenty-six large and closely printed 
pages, written by Wilhelm Miiller and his wife Adelheid (née 
Basedow) during a Rhine-journey in the summer of 1827, which 
constitutes the final chapter in the poet’s life-history, for his 
death occurred almost immediately after his return home. This 
document belongs to Sir William G. Max-Miiller, the grandson 
of the poet, who likewise furnished other unknown materials 
which were preserved in the Oxford home of Professor Max 
Miller. The diary begins with July 31, and is continued through 
the twenty-fifth of September. The chief places visited were 
Heidelberg, Strassburg, Stuttgart, Weinsberg, Wiirzburg, and 
Weimar; everywhere the traveling pair was received with dis- 
tinction, and contacts were made with important literary 
personages. Uhland, Schwab, Hauff, Kerner, Matthisson, and 
Goethe are among the many distinguished people whom Miiller 
and his wife encountered on intimate terms. 

Dr. Wahl includes in his handsome volume a few lost poems, 
and a considerable number of unknown letters from Miller: 
to Gubitz, Cotta, Hensel, Matthisson, Férster, and Brockhaus. 
Of unique importance is a letter to Fouqué (of August 5, 1815), 
which casts an entirely new light on Miiller’s conversion from 
classical antiquity to Romanticism. There are also a number of 
letters addressed to Miiller. The fine communications sent to 
the poet’s widow by Gustav Schwab and Fanny Mendelssohn 
give an enhanced appreciation of the esteem in which he was held 
by his contemporaries. In general, we are given fresh and illumi- 
nating information on such matters as Miiller’s ideais in literary 
art, and his relations to Romanticism, to Goethe, and to Naz- 
arene art. The notes have been wrought out with exhaustive 
fidelity, and give copious materials for the fullest understanding 
of the text, no stone having been left unturned. 

The book gives generous recognition to American scholar- 
ship in its field, contains four excellent new pictures, and a very 
complete index. As a fundamental work, it cannot be ignored by 
serious students. 

James Tart HATFIELD 
Northwestern University 





Lorp Byron: PERSONLICHKEIT UND WERK. Von Helene Rich- 
ter. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1929, Pp. xii+582. 


The output of biographies of Byron and miscellaneous criti- 
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cal reviews of his writings since the centenary of the poet’s death 
in 1924 is a sign of a current of literary judgment setting strongly 
in his favour. Even in the nadir of his reputation as a poet, Byron 
did not lack potent though discriminating champions in Arnold 
and Swinburne; and today the prophetic insight of Tennyson’s 
words is manifest: ‘‘Byron is too much depreciated now, but he 
has such force that he will come into his own again.” 

The title of Helene Richter’s book, Lord Byron: Persénlich- 
keit Und Werk, is happily chosen. As the author explains in her 
foreword, her aim has been to gain a true picture of Byron’s in- 
dividuality through an impartial study and just balancing of the 
external events and inner experience of his life. If there is any 
kicking of the beam that disturbs this would-be equable balance, 
the reader may discern it in a characteristic Teutonic emphasis on 
“the incidents in the development of a soul’’ and a lack of like 
stress on the bodying forth of Lord Byron’s vivid and arresting 
personality in action and the world ~* men and affairs. This in- 
wardness of motive at once distinguishes the work under review 
from biographies on more conventional lines, such as those of 
Ethel Colburn Mayne, John Drinkwater, and André Maurois. 
The individual happenings and social contacts of Byron’s life 
are lightly sketched in, but without any liveliness of detail or 
vivacity of concrete portraiture. Even allowing for diversity of 
method and purpose, there is no evidence that the writer shares 
with the Countess of Blessington and M. André Maurois the 
gift of the raconteur, for the exercise of which the colourful career 
of Byron affords fascinating scope. 

Nor, in spite of an ideal of disinterestedness, is her outline of 
Byron’s life quite free from subtle bias. Too conscientious to 
gloss, she nevertheless tends to sublimate the darker episodes of 
Byron’s history in the alembic of his poetic fame. Her ex-parte 
and unsympathetic picture of Lady Byron is a touchstone in 
this regard. Throughout her account of the relations between 
Byron and his wife, the balance is intuitively swayed in favour of 
the former. A contrast with Miss Mayne’s definitive life of Lady 
Byron reveals the imperfection of the other character sketch and 
the superior insight of the English writer. Yet, Dr. Richter’s por- 
trait of the high-minded if ill-starred Annabella Milbanke never 
becomes a caricature. She does not regard Byron’s wife as “‘an 
odious woman,” to cite the phrase of a recent biographer. 

The solid merits of Helene Richter’s work are in evidence 
throughout her keen and thoughtful analysis of Byron’s poetry 
and her study of this as an expression and unfolding of a titanic 
and immensely vital personality. Though her book involves a 
rapid survey of the whole body of Byron’s work, it is character- 
ized by clearness of outline and unity of presentation. The guiding 
thread is Schiller’s saying: “‘All that the poet can give us is his 
Individuality.’ Through every vicissitude of Byron’s fortune 
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we trace his demonic energy, pouring itself into his writings but 
not exhausted by them, rising phcenix-like from the ashes of 
each preceding stage of his life, waxing rather than waning up to 
the hour of his deati:. 

From a literary point of view there are three pivotal chapters 
in this volume: Empfindsamkeit und Satire; Klassizismus und 
Romantik; Romantische Ironie. Considered as a unit they com- 
prise a valuable and incisive study of these complex and para- 
doxical elements, the offspring of historical and psychological 
factors, whose interpenetration sets Byron apart from his fellow- 
romanticists. Yet the result is not merely ebb and flow, for with- 
in the flux of this interplay these chapters reveal a general move- 
ment of Byron’s mind away from sentimentalism in the direc- 
tion of realism. Byron, as has been aptly said, began as an orator 
and ended as a talker. The gulf in style and content between the 
early cantos of Childe Harold and Don Juan is a measure of that 
difference. 

Analyzing Byron’s satire, Dr. Richter shows that the poet, 
while a theoretical disciple of Pope, was, almost from the begin- 
ning, liberating himself from that influence through the roman- 
tic urge of his inner spirit. Complete artistic freedom was gained 
when, by a happy adaptation of the Italian oftava rima, he hit 
upon a flexible satiric form congenial to the swiftly varying 
moods of his impulsive and chameleon-like temperament. In 
Don Juan he writes as a master in this medium, and the roman- 
tic irony of that amazing medley is quite distinct in its genius 
from the satire of the eighteenth century. 

Though Professor Babbitt has called Don Juan the greatest 
example of romantic irony in English Literature, little attempt 
has been made to consider the poem from this point of view. Dr. 
Richter’s chapter on Romantische Ironie is therefore of especial 
interest, since, in addition to sketching the literary genesis of 
Don Juan, it seeks to define this particular species of irony as 
illustrated in the poem. Here the writer has the advantage of 
close acquaintance with that esthetic and philosophical move- 
ment in German Romanticism, sponsored by Friedrich Schlegel 
and Tieck, whereby romantic irony was elevated to the dignity 
of a cult. It is the interblending of intellectual and emotional 
qualities that constitutes the distinguishing mark of romantic 
irony. This at once separates Byron from Pope. Romantic irony 
would be unthinkable without heart. Sentiment is as vital to it 
as cynicism and both are genuine experiences, even though the 
latter “mock the meat it feeds on.’”’ How characteristic this 
romantic paradox is of Lord Byron was pointed out by Countess 
Blessington, with her usual acumen, when she noted in her 
Journal: ‘“‘Byron seems to take particular pleasure in ridiculing 
sentiment and romantic feelings; and yet the day after will be- 
tray both, to an extent that appears impossible to be sincere, to 
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those who had heard his previous sarcasms; that he is sincere is 
evident, as his eyes fill with tears, his voice becomes tremulous, 
and his whole manner evinces that he feels what he says. ”’ 

But it is impossible within the limits of a review to do more 
than indicate the trend of Dr. Richter’s fruitful discussion of 
romantic irony. The only point open to criticism is that the 
author in her admiration of Byron’s genius takes the poet him- 
self a little unhumorously. One may admit the demigod yet 
grant the feet of clay. The picture of the romantic ironist “with 
a playful laugh on his lips and a tear in his eye’”’ may recall the 
sorrows of Werther. It may also suggest the inveterate poseur in 
Byron, sincere as a genuine expression of his temperament but 
rooted in a fundamental artificiality of being, as the discerning 
judgment of Goethe perceived. 

Perhaps the most original part of Helene Richter’s work is to 
be found in the chapter of her book entitled Empire. Here she 
traces the relationship between Byron’s poetry and the com- 
posite, eclectic art of the Napoleonic epoch. The paintings of 
David, Delacroix, Stendhal in France, and of Raeburn, Law- 
rence, Turner in England provide instructive analogies. The 
Empire style hovered between neo-classicism and romanticism; 
it worshipped the heroic and sometimes confounded this with 
the grandiose; it dramatized historical landscape as a back- 
ground for the effective display of human emctions. Byron him- 
self was quick to recognize the mixture of contrary elements in 
the art of his day and to criticize its incongruities. At its worst 
the Empire style “‘reared a mosque by the side of a Grecian 
temple of the purest architecture,” but at its best it produced 
the glorious medley of Don Juan. Dr. Richter supports her main 
position with regard to Byron and his relation to contemporary 
art by citing, at the close of her chapter on Empire, the words of 
Goethe: “Byron ist nicht antik und nicht romantisch, sondern 
wie der gegenwirtige Tag selbst.” 

WitiramM O. RayMonpD 
Bishop’s University 





AMERICAN ADAPTATIONS OF FRENCH PLAYS ON THE NEW YORK 
AND PHILADELPHIA STAGES FROM 1834 TO THE CIVIL War. 
By Ralph Hartman Ware. University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, 1930. 138 pp. 


In 1790, at the Southwark Theatre, Philadelphia, was per- 
formed The Widow of Malabar, by David Humphreys, who was 
the first American to adapt a French play for the native stage. 
From that time to the Civil War the adaptations of French 
pieces for the American stage were fairly continuous. During the 
first forty years of the Republic there appeared upon the New 
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York and Philadelphia stages the adaptations of six American 
dramatists, the most prolific of whom were William Dunlap, 
John Howard Payne, and Richard Penn Smith. From 1834 to 
the Civil War, as Professor Ware’s study shows, eighteen Ameri- 
can playwrights turned at various times to the French drama for 
inspiration. The most skillful adapter of his time was the Irish- 
man, Dion Boucicault, who came to America in the middle of 
the last century and who exercised a powerful influence upon 
our drama. Recognizing his importance, Professor Ware devotes 
almost half his book to the adaptations of Boucicault, and, as he 
states in his preface, he goes beyond the chronological limits 
which he has set for himself with respect to other playwrights. 

The great popularity of the French plays, both on the French 
and British stages, led to their adaptation in this country. That 
American audiences preferred melodrama is evidenced by the 
fact that fully one-half of all adaptations to the Civil War as- 
sumed this form. Comedy, though popular, was feeble and bor- 
dered on farce, and tragedy was barely represented. There were, 
indeed, a few native dramatists, such as Willis and Boker, who 
produced original dramas of great merit, but they received 
slight encouragement. Professor Ware’s study is important in 
exhibiting the dramatic tastes of the time and in revealing the 
abuses in our theatre which resulted from prejudice against 


native productions, from a lack of courage on the part of Ameri- 
can managers, and from the inadequacy of copyright laws to 
protect the native dramatist. His book contains an appendix in 
which the dramatis personae of the French plays and the Amer- 
can adaptations may conveniently be compared. 


H. W. ScHOENBERGER 


University of Pittsburgh 
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P. F. L. HorrmMANNS WORTERBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. 

Revised by Dr. G. Mohr. Leipzig: F. Brandstetter, 1930. 
8°, 620 pp., Cloth, 7 mks., is a clearly printed abridged dic- 
tionary with some 36,000 head words. It has enjoyed some popu- 
lar favor in its own country, for this is the ninth edition (since 
1872). Matters like accent, vowel-quantity, and the pronuncia- 
tion of words from other languages are not indicated. Within 
its limits it is a convenient desk-volume for the student who did 
not care to invest in such an all-German dictionary as K. Berg- 
mann’s Deutsches Wérterbuch (same publisher), Sanders-Wiil- 
fing’s Handwérterbuch, etc. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 





VOLKSTUMLICHES WORTERBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN SYNONYME 
By P. F. L. Hoffmann. Leipzig: F. Brandstetter, Pp. 254. 
Bound. 3.75 mks., is the ninth revised edition of a handy 
little collection of German synonyms first published in 1859. 
A work of this sort naturally loses value with much brevity. The 
compiler was forced to select what he regarded as the most im- 
portant synonyms, and to make his definitions, comparisons, and 
examples very short; he could hardly have gone farther in these 
directions without defeating his purpose. Yet the user will fre- 
quently prefer the condensed statements of Hoffmann to the 
prolixity of the large Eberhard. 


C. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 
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